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FOREWORD 


‘Traf^edifls of Motlernifiin' is a rttudy nf moflera 
civili/,ation with reft*reuce to whni ih sonneliine 8 
by ihp sociolof^nflirt the of progress. 

More particularly, it. is a study oi tliai part of the 
of progress which is sometimes expressed by the 
fenu ‘social ills’ or ‘social maladjufltiuents/ The 
various items of this hiost’ are regarded as so many 
problems or tragedies and Kerioiis attempts are being 
made to reduce them to tlieir minimum with an 
eye lo social helternienl; in other words, to ehecl 
the best possible re-ad.iiiwtTneut in the social sinin- 
ture. Some of the problems that have sprung up 
in Aiiiericaii civiIf>jatioii are accejited in this volume 
as typical problems in modern civiliyation, on account 
of the fac t that llie United States of America is in 
far advance of the majority of the modern coun¬ 
tries 111 ill dual rialisui as well as f^pm mere-tali sm 
which are the main idiari\cterifltif‘ft of civilination 
to-day and that the same problems are likely io 
a]>pear, if they have not already aifpeared, in other 
modern countries ^wheu iiidustriai mid commercial 
conditions there come at ^ar with those in the United 
Slates. Students of flociul psychology, social ethics 
and criinitiology will find it interesting to note in the 
iollow'ing ]>uges Iiow dominant still is the original 
nature of inim in ‘high' eiviliiiation* The Kastern 
social philosophers w ill also get an idea of the anti¬ 
social or diaturbiug cotisequeucea tlialf may foliow" 
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tlie loo mucli economic activity of a people. At 
a time when the East must come in closer contact 
with the West for mutal uiiflerstanding anti benefit, 
it is iudispensable that the tormer should be familiar 
with some of those tragic problemfi with which the 
latter is confronted and mark the pitfalls with 
danger-signals. 

There might be difference of opinion as to tlie 
gravity of the tragedies suggested in Ihia book, 
Nay, some of them might be regarded not as 
tragedies demanding anxious and careful considera¬ 
tion but ae healthy signs of social progress. We 
do not propose to challenge anybody's views. 
While admitting that changes are necessary for 
progress, we deny that all the modern social pheno¬ 
mena are signs of progress. Tragedies of modernism 
are regarded as tragedies only with reference to the 
]>Teseut social conditions and not with reference to 
the future. Facts are facts. We have tried to 
see them and place them before the reader. 

It will bi, found in the several chapters of 
ibis volume thiM progress in industrial ririlj 7 ,ation 
may not iiecessnrily mean progress in every walk 
of social or national life ; on the contrary, an 
increase in material prosperity ^lajr be aitended 
with serious menaces tol^e, liberty and proi>eriy, 
nay ,to the very esiatence of society itself, IIow 
best to promote social progress without at the same 
time increasing its threatening cost is the main 
point to which the reader's attention should be 
directed, 
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Ti'ugeilies at iiiodertiiflui ure regarded u3 ihb 
prablemid ot tlie entire induatriul world and not the* 
problems of a particular country or canutrien whicli 
are referred to, although it, is not denied that 
several problems are more acute in i^ome countries 
than in others« It is only with an eye to the more 
diatinct appearance of pheuomeiui that u particular 
country is dealt wLtli. The reader should not lose 

Um 

sight of this purpose and find fauli with the country 
dealt with* 

I express luy sincere gratitude to those American 
and Kuroi^ean or Oriental critics, thinkers, authors, 
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etc*, from whose criticisms and writings, state¬ 
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the materials for this w'ork. Finally, my warmest 
thanks are due to Uiai distinguished American 
Fi-ofessor, I he stamp ot whose noble personality 
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Tragedies of Modernism 


THE FLAMING YOUTH 

Everything that llboratea the spirit without a dornefiponil- 
Ing growth in self-mastery is perntcioua*" Qoethe. 

nation cannot wallow in the slime of the gutter and 
long endure.” Rev, William Sundsf. 


The Flapper 

A dramatic figure that has been playing 
a significant part on the social stage of the 
modern world for the last decade and was not 
foreseen by Darwin, Huxley or any other 
evolutionist of the last century is the flapper. 
The flapper appeared particularly in the 
United States of America just after the War 
and has been upping there ever since. 

“The Yankee soldier/' says the Junior 
Magazine^ “on (^ming back to his native soil 
from the field* of War ip Europe was surpcrised 
to see his wife become a fiapper overnight. 
Her hair resembled a Hottentot's;' her skirts 
ended about her knees; she sneaked her 
brother's cigarettes and swore like a troopet. 
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Her dancing—but who could ever forget the 
inimitable camel walk and the shimmy! 
Her make up was as crude as a clown's. She 
chewed gums vigorously and incessantly. 
She appeared to be a ‘neck artist/ ‘booze 
hound' and 'human smokestack/ 

“She took to cutting her hair like her 
father's, so her ear-rings flapped from naked 
ears. Her flapping hats and collars and ties 
of that would be mannish type flapped and 
also flapped her galoshes under the large 
flopping raccoon coat. She masked her face 
with coat after coat of rouge. She flapped 
from head to toe." 

Like all other species, the flapper has also 
passed through an evolutionary stage. She 
has undergone a change. So there is a differ¬ 
ence between the flapper of 1923 and the 
modern one. The distinction is clear, accord¬ 
ing to the said magazine, from the following 
recipe for a fl^apper, vintage of 1923 and 1927. 

A Recipe 

“Take 2 bare knees, 2 rdlleS stockings, 2 
flapping galoshes, 2 plucked eye brows, 1 short 
aMri, 1 lijistick, 1 powder pufl, 1090 bobbed 
hair, cigarettes and a 'boy friend’ with 
‘hip.’ Season with a pinch of a dash 
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of pep and cover aJl with a spicy sauce and 
you have a flapper.”* 

But not the modern flapper—^no, this one 
thrust herself upon the Yankees some titnft 
ago and has been flapping still. “Flapping 
what, you ask, her wings perhaps? Oh, no, 
dear friend, just her feet. 

Now if you will take the above ingredients 
and bake in a hot oven two or three years, you 
have what is known as a 'hot baby.* Then 
let it cool for a year and you have the modem 
flapper. 

“And what do we find? 2 bare knees, 2 
thinner stockings, 1 shorter skirt, 1000 shorter 
hairs, 2 lipsticks, 3 powder puSs, 132 cigarettes 
and 3 'boy friends’ with hips and last but not 
least an expression of utter boredom.”* 

The flapper flaps everywhere. She flaps 
on the main-street, in schools and colleges, in 
offices and factories, in hotels and restaurants, 
in park-bushes and bathing beaches, in street 
cars and automobiles, in dance halls and 
theatres, in vaydevilles and burlesques, in 
road houses and saloons, in land and watetr, 
and she has been flapping up in the air- for 
some time. She has been flapping in police 

* The Jonior UaguiM, I>eoiml)«r, 1097. 
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stations and criminal courts increasingly. 
While flapping she sometimes pets or kills a 
boy friend, kisses or kicks a policeman in the 
street, holds up a pedestrian, steals an auto¬ 
mobile or leads gangsters to bank robbery at 
broad daylight. When surprised by her hus¬ 
band in the course of flapping with a ‘boy 
friend' in the private quarters of his home, 
she either shoots him to death or files a suit 
against him. for divorce or alimony on a 
charge of cruelty. When arraigned in the 
court for husband killing, she tries to make 
her tearful eyes flap most pitifully before the 
Judge and the jury and the latter often find 
every sign of innocence and virtue in her eyes. 
When the flaming, unmarried flapper is found 
fault with by her aged and old-fashioned 
mother for her nocturnal enterprises, she often 
protests with the smoking sound of the home 
revolver ag'ainst the latter’s right to live in the 
twentieth century with her primitive ideals 1 
While criticised by a pastor for her short 
skirts and bobbed hair or pa|nted cheeks it Is 
not unlikely that he ie|«Blapped by her on the 
pulpit before the religious gathering I 
^ ' There is no strict age-limit for the flapper. 
She flaps when she is sixteen and she flaps 
when she is sixty. She flaps as an unmairried 
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girl, a wife, a mother or a grandmother. She 
steals a pair of stockings while flapping in the 
department-stores or flaps in foreign lands 
writing books on Formosa or Cambodia. 
She flaps while posing to do something and 
she does undo something while flapping! 

Thrill-Hunters 

For the first time in the history of the 
civilized world the home is losing its signi¬ 
ficance to the younger generation. This is 
indicated in the United States of America by 
streams of young people flowing constantly 
from small towns to big cities. Being dis¬ 
satisfied with the monotony of the small-town 
life and lured by the 'bright lights* of the big 
city, numberless young men and women, boys 
and girls run away from their small-town 
houses. They come to the big city for amuse¬ 
ment and pleasure or for thrills.' Here they 
find plenty of opportunity to associate with 
men and women who have started the career 
of vice and .crime and gradually start the 
same career themselv«t9. 

Such run-away young women arriving at 
the city penniless or with a small sum in their. 
poseession, present a big problem to tiie social 
workers. Mrs. Alice McMaster of the 
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Travellers’ Aid So<^6ty of Chicago said in her 
half-yearly report in December, 1927, that 
34,976 girls had been cared for by the society 
in six months. “Main-street gold diggers," 
she said, “who come all set to outsmart 
Chicago’s big ham and bacon men from pack¬ 
ing town, cost the Travellers’ Aid workers 
plenty of sleep. 

‘Most of them are run-aways. Many are 
from good families—the mainstays of their 
communities—but all am dissatisfied with the 
monotony of small town existence." 

Only those girls and young women who 
had applied for help were cared for by the 
Travellers* Aid workers. So, the report could 
not show the actual number of the run-aways. 
As the practice of the Travellers’ Aid Society 
was to induce as many run-away girls as pos¬ 
sible to gp back home, so a much larger 
number did not approach it at all lest they 
should be sent back to their guardians or be¬ 
cause they needed no assistance of the society. 
Thus the number of girls who. ran away to 
Chicago from small tofW^ns was at least fifty 
thousand. This is, no doubt, a conservative 
Estimate. Therefore, it may be said that per¬ 
haps one hundred thousand sinaU-town 
flappers flopk to Chicago every year to get an 
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eyeful of its bright lights. Of course, the 
majority of these girls are compelled, sooner 
or later, to leave Chic^o and seek thrills else¬ 
where or go back home when hard pressed 
by difficulties. Already a city of over three 
millions Chicago cannot permanently stand 
for such a big addition to its population year 
after year. 

The same thing happens in other big 
cities of the United States,—flappers flock to 
them in large numbers. Many of these thrill- 
hunters are married girls who are tired of 
married lives. According to Mrs, McMaster, 
run-away wives tiring of “ten years in the dish 
water” are another big problem for the station 
worker. 

Even children follow the example of the 
youth and travel all alone to the city for its 
‘funs.’ The report of the Travellers’ Aid 
Society showed that 2,752 childi'en travelling 
alone wwe cared for by the local workers in 
six months. 

The Ame^can city has already had its 
problem of the young resident flappers and 
the seriousness of the situation is intensified 
by new additions from small towns. As the 
local authorities fail to find out remedy for 
dealing effectively with the lun-aways, the 
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result is that a large part oi the Yankee society 

is submerged in an atmosphere of vice and 
corruption. 

The young people want thrills, and the 
city provides them thrills in all possible ways. 
There are hundreds of business concerns 
which have sprung up to trade upon the 
moral weakness of the young people. There 
are dance-halls. There are motion picture 
halls, theatres, burlesques and vaudevilles. 
There are pool rooms, beauty parlours,, Tur¬ 
kish baths and massage cabins. There are ice¬ 
cream parlours, road houses and ‘hotels.’ All 
these provide thrills to the young people for 
money in some way or other. Some of thesie 
may be taken as laboratories eR;clusively for: 
experimental romance. Others contribute 
more or less to the delinquency of the youth 
if they do not directly foster vice and corrup¬ 
tion. 


Dano^Halls and Theatres 

In each of the public dance-halls flock 
hundreds of flappers and yqui^g men for 
having good time. “Quge dance-halls are 
opened/’ says Miss Jane Adams, one of the 
xac^ celebrated social reformers in the 
Uni*^ States, “to which hundreds of young 
peo{de are attracted, many of whom stand 
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wistfully outside a roped circle, for it requires- 
five^ents to procure within it, for five 
miafTtes, the sense of allurement and intoxi¬ 
cation in lieu of innocent pleasure.’** Those 
who stand wistfully outside the roped circle 
are, of course, without money and they do 
get within the circle as soon as they have five 
cents in their pockets^ Here in the dance- 
halls, the youth of both the sexes find an 
opportunity for coming into the closest bodily 
contact with the partners of their choice with¬ 
out being indecent in the public eye, as the 
public dance-halls are, no matter how ugly 
their internal affairs, conventionally .regarded 
as innocent places of amusement and are not 
generally decried. Here the flappers and their 
male-partners irespond to their sex desires not 
only by indulging in the most vulgar dances 
(‘buttonshining* as they are sometimes called) 
but also by crossing when opportunity comes 
the barrier that hides the abyss of incivility 
according to the moral code of the civilized 
world, In man^ public dance-halls every¬ 
thing is tolerated to iittract visitors seeking 
thrills and romances. 

*Tn many public dance-halls,” says Misa 


Th« Spirit of Youtli uid the Oity Street, p, 7, 
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Jane Adams, “improprieties are deliberately 
fostered. The ‘waltzes* and ‘two-steps’ ore 
purposely slow, the couples leaning heavily on 
oach other barely move across the floor, all the 
jollity and bracing exercise of the peasant- 
dance is eliminated, as is all the careful 
decorum of the formal dance. The effort to 
obtain pleasure or to feed the imagination are 
thus converged upon the senses which it is 
already difficult for young people to under¬ 
stand and to control.” 

The imagination of the young people is so 
much fed by the filth of the dance-hall and 
other vulgar places that their whole attention 
is concentrated upon them when they are out 
for pleasure. “We see thousands of girls 
walking up and down the streets on a pleasant 
ovening with no chance to catch a sight 
of pleasure even through a lighted window, 
■save as these lurid places provide it.” Thus, 
“thousands of young men and women in every 
great city have received none of the le^ns 
in self-control which even Mvage tribes 
imparted to their children when they taught 
them to master appetites as well as their 
omotions.”* Their evil imaginations have 


Adimc^ A new OoiuoieiiWj p. 104. 
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'‘actually inhibited their power for normal 
living.” 

Cheap theatres and motion-picture halls 
are places where the thrill-hunters get inspira¬ 
tion for their various activities. Here they 
have their vision for romance and mystery 
represented before their eyes, and their minds 
are impressed with the absurdities and 
vulgarities of the stage. Their imagination 
is abnormally fed by the debased form of 
dramatic art and the vulgar type of music, 
and what they see and hear becomes the 
foundation of their later behaviour and for 
their working moral codes. Their emotional 
natures are so much over-wrought in the 
theatres that many of them become victims of 
hallucination and mental disorder. The 
immoral stage helps to increase the number 
of thieves, burglars and murderers.* 

m 

Wild parties, joy rides, road-house toots, 
park and beach frolics, street frivolities, sen¬ 
suous hilarities, promiscuous associations are 
other modes,of.the follies of the flappers and 
their ‘boy’ friends. Apd there is the 'booze' in 
connection with most of the activities of the 
pleasure-seekers. Judge Ben Lindsay says; 


Th« Spirit of Yoatli wad ib« Citj Streei, Chu. 
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“Booze is another thing which inteieats 
them (boys and giirls). No petting party, no 
road-house toot, no joy-ride far from the 
prying eye of the main street is complete 
unless the boys carry flasks. There are no 
actual statistics to be had on these matters, 
but it is very clear in my mind that practically 
all the cases where these girls and boys lose 
their judgment in Folly Lane involve the use 
of drink. ”t This statement was made at a 
time when the United States Government were 
trying to enforce the prohibition law as strictly 
as possible. 

It is the street and the working place that 

generally corrupt the city girls and in many 

cases the home influence is also bad. Innocent 

boys and girls working in offices, factories and 

shops, which are not under strict moral 

discipline, happen to come in contact with 

■ 

vicious and cunning men and women and 
fail to protect themselves from their evil 
influence on account of poverty, ignorance or 
love of pleasure or freedom, c , 

Other Corrupt Plieao 

‘Tt is perhaps in the department store 
mbro than anywhere else that every possible 

t B. Lindiar, 11m lUrolt of Modero Yotttb, p. 51. 
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weakness in a girl is detected and traded 
upon. No other place of employment is so 
easy of access as the department store. The 
disreputable young man constantly passes in 
and outj making small purchases from every 
pretty girl, opening an acquaintance witii 
complementary remarks; or the procuress, a 
fashionably dressed woman, buys clothing in 
large amounts, sometimes for a young girl by 
her side ostensibly her daughter. She 
condoles with the saleswoman upon her hard 
lot and lack of pleasure, and, in the role of a 
kindly prosperous matron, invites her to come 
to her home for a good time.”* If the young 
saleswoman is tempted to taste ‘good time’ 
once, she is, in all likelihood, ruined for ever. 
In the majority of such cases, the poor work¬ 
ing women cannot protect themselves from 
degradation and ruin. 

Cafes, restaurants and hotels are also 
places whore the working girls or waitresses 
are especially exposed to temptation. ‘Many 
waitresses aie paid so little that they grate¬ 
fully accept any feq which men may ofier 
them. It is also the universal habit for 
customers to enter into easy conversation 


A Now Onuoienwj pp. 
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while being served. The gkl often quite 
innocently accepts an invitation for an even^ 
ing, spent either in a theatre or dance-hall, 
with no evil results, but this very lack of 
social convention exposes her to danger." t 
Before the passage of the White Slave Tr^c 
Act by the U. S. Congress, waitresses had 
added to the number of prostitutes of segregat¬ 
ed districts more than any other class of 
women. The fact was revealed in an investi¬ 
gation that was made, some years ago, into 
the previous occupations of prostitutes. 
Though the law against prostitution has been 
passed, there is still in the American city a 
large clandestine group of apparently respect¬ 
able girls, to which most of the waitresses 
belong. By selling their bodies these women 
earn ‘four times’ as much as they are worth as 
factors in the social and industrial economy. 
A large number of the small town flappers 
finally adds to the strength of that inglorious 
group. "These young peoples,” says Miss 
Jane Adams, "are perhaps h^rjher from all 
community restraint * and genuine social 
control than the yonth of the community have 
ever been in the long history of civilization. 


t A New Omutoienoe, pp. 68-69. 
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Certainly the modern city has offered at on& 
and the same time every possible stimulation 
for the lower nature and every opportunity for 
secret vice." 

Clanifettim Vice and Prostitution 

The Report of the Chicago Vice Commis¬ 
sion says that "an accurate count of the 
number of prostitutes in Chicago could not be 
reached. The police lists are obviously incom¬ 
plete and perhaps corrupt. The whole amor¬ 
phous held of clandestine vice will, of course, 
defeat any census. But even public prostitu¬ 
tion is so varied that nobody can do better than 
estimate it roughly.” It is clear from the 
statement that the anti-prostitution law has 
tried to suppress only one form of prostitution 
—that is, prostitution in the segregated 
districts, and that the other forms including 
the whole field of clandestine vice,—a field 
much larger than what was claimed by the red- 
light zones,—still remain unbroken. Whether 
public women are really extinct or not in 
American cities* is not a controversial point. 
They fure by no means extinct. The anti¬ 
prostitution law has promoted them from the 
rank of inglorious women to that of respect¬ 
able ladies. They have been let loose from the 
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Fed-light zones and allowed to be asBimilated, 
as so many imbecile and voluptuous women, 
in the society. As a result of the passage of 
the anti-prostitution law, many private room¬ 
ing-houses have become the breeding places of 
vice and curruption. Innocent young women 
have been forced to live with the inglorious of 
their sex under the same roof in many 
localities. The field of public prostitution has 
been surrendered to clandestine vice. The 
zone of sexual vice has really been much more 
extended. Enlightened public opinion seems 
to have completely collapsed before the rising 
tide of sexual liberty. 

The Chicago Vice Commission estimated 
that there were five thousand women in 
Chicago who devoted their whole time to the 
traffic; that the annual profits in that one city 
alone were between fifteen and sixteen million 
dollars a year. These figures were admittedly 
low, for, they left out all considerations of 
occasional, or seasonal, or hidden prostitution. 

is the nucleus that could be guessed at; 
the fringe which shaded olit*into various 
degi^ees of respectability remained entirely 
unmeasured.” 

• The commission stated that a sm^I group 
-of 1,013 women (that was most easily studied) 
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alone received over fifteen thousand visits a 
day, five million and a half in the year. Yet 
these 1,012 women were only about one-fifth 
of the professional prostitutes in Chicago. If 
the average continued, then the figures mount¬ 
ed up to something over 27,000,000. “The five 
thousand professional do not begin to repre¬ 
sent the whole illicit trafiic of a city like 
Chicago. - Clandestine and occasional vice is 
beyond all measurement.” 

Even after legal enactment against public 
prostitution, clandestine and occasional vice 
has remained beyond all measurement in the 
American city. The Commission anticipated 
that sexual vice would seek out one or other 
method of self expression as long as there was 
lust in human heart. “Until the hearts of 
men are changed, we can hope for no absolute 
annihilation of the Social Evil.” • 

An American critic says, “Lust has a 
thousand avenues^ The brothel, the flat, the 
assignation house, the tenement, saloons, 
dance-halls, ’steamer^ ice-cream parlours, 
Turkish baths, massage parlours, street walk¬ 
ing,—the thing has woven itself into the 
texture of city life. Like the hydra, it grows 
new heads, everywhere. It draws into its 

2 
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service the pleasure of the city. Entangled 
with Ihe love of gaiety, organized as com¬ 
merce, it is literally impossible to follow the 
myriad expressions it assumes."* Any person 
who has lived for some time in a big American 
city can easily appreciate the signihcance of 
the above. 

Prostitution and Internationai Trade 

It was no wonder that prostitution formed 
a part of the inter-state and international com¬ 
merce. There were international organiza¬ 
tions having centres in all the principal cities 
of the United States for dealing in prostitutes. 
The United States Department of immigra¬ 
tion traced the international traffic directly to 
New York, Chicago, Boston, Buffalo, New 
Orleans, Denver, Seattle, Portland, Salt Lake 
City, Ogden and other places.t There were 
dealers in' those cities, who dealt in ‘goods’ 
supplied by the international and inter-state 
traders (white slave traders). ‘ The interna¬ 
tional traders had agents^ everywhere in 
Europe, who, in many instances, induced 


A Preface to Politics, p, 127, 

t Report of tbe CSonunissioner General of Immigration, 
1900 (G, 8* A ), 
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young handsome girls to come to the United 
States to be seized by the local dealers. The 
imported girls were placed in disreputable 
houses to be ‘sold' most mercilessly to the cus¬ 
tomers. The hard lot of such girls might be 
understood from the following typical 
instance: 

Marie, a poor French girl, was brought to 
Chicago and placed in a disreputable home 
belonging to a man named Lair. The latter 
had advanced the money for her importation. 
Tho records which were later brought into 
court showed that at that time Marie was 
earning 250 dollars a week, all of which she 
gave to her employer. In spite of this large 
monetary return, she was often cruelly beaten, 
was made to do the household scrubbing, and 
was of course never allowed to leave the home. 
Furthermore, one of the methods of retaining 
a reluctant girl was to put her hopelessly in 
debt and always to chrge against her the 
peuses incurred in securing her. In addition 
to this large sum, she was charged, according 
to universal custom, with exorbitant prices for 
all the clothing she received and with any 
money which the trader chose to draw against 
her account. 

After laws had been passed against the 
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white slave txaffic and public prostitution, the 
international traders largely disappeared 
from their places of activity, but the local 
dealers still remain. Many of them are doing 
business in a somewhat changed form; while 
others have started commercial establish* 
ments which are, in all outward appearance, 
innocent places of business but whose real 
business is to make money by fostering 
clandestine vice. American social philoso¬ 
phers and reformers are not blind to the 
problem and their warning to their people is 
that ‘No nation can wallow in the slime of the 
gutter and long endure.' 

Corruption in High Schoote 

Let us hear Judge Ben. B. Lindsay, the 
celebrated author of The Revolt of Modem 
Youth. While a Judge in the Juvenile Court 
of Denver, Colorado, he heard stories from 
hundreds of girls who appeared before him. 
Later he published those stones in his book. 
Apprehending a bitter criticispa,^ he published 
his book with the statement that "if the truth 

t 

hurts most of us so badly that we do not want 
it 01d, it hu rts even more grievously those who 
dare to tell it. It is a two-edged sword, often 
deadly dangerous to tixe user.” 
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Judge Lindsay’s apprehension was not 
unfounded. His book was decried. But 
there were many in the United States who 
appreciated his work and thought that it had 
rendered a signal service to the country. 

Judge Lindsay narrates the case of a 
fifteen year old girl, named Helen, who was 
caught red-handed by the Principal of her 
school while attempting to flee away from the 
school with a boy whom she had never seen 
before but with whom a date had been pre¬ 
arranged by another boy friend of her. 
According to Helen, as stated by Judge 
Lindsay, “one could go automobile riding at 
15; that one could drink freely when one was 
18; that love-making could begin at any time; 
kissing, petting and other tentative excursions 
into sex experience, provided they are not too 
pronounced, were taken for granted as part 
of what she might properly look forward to 
long before she should be eighteen—if she 
could manage not to get found out. Such was 
her code and ^uch was the code of her friends 

and intimates.” • 

« 

Let us learn something more of the sex^ 
philosophy of the fifteen-year old American 
girl. Helen inclined to the view that "pro¬ 
miscuity in sex matters might be wrong but 
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that there was something to be said for the 
trial marriage or experimental liaisons, con¬ 
sidering that most of the marriages she knew 
of seemed to be ending in divorce. She 
wondered if it was not more immoral for a 
man and a woman to live together in marriage 
when they did not love each other than it 
would be for another man and woman to live 
together, though unmarried, because they did 
love each other.”* There was, no doubt, some 
truth in Helen’s philosophy, but that truth 
lost all its weight on account of her delin¬ 
quency. 

The case of a fifteen-year old girl 
advancing too far in sex experience was con¬ 
sidered unusual by many. But “the reason 
the case of Helen was exceptional,” says 
Judge Lindsay, “was that Helen, by a trick of 
circumstance, got ‘found out.’ It was the 
getting found out that is exceptional. They 
do not get found out one time in ten. Indeed, 
I regard this estimate as conservative. It is 
a mystery to me how more than one in fifty 
ever gets found out,—and for all I know to 
the contrary that might well be the ratio.” 

If not more than one in fifty generally 


« 
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gets found out, what should be the number 
of delinquent girls of high-school age in the 
city of Denver where Judge Ben Lindsay held 
his court? Judge Lindsay says that during 
,the years 1920 and 1921 the Juvenile Court of 
Denver dealt with 769 delinquent girls rang¬ 
ing in age from 14 to 17 years. These girls 
were those who ‘got found out.’ The ratio 
was 1 to 50. So there were 38,450 delinquent 
girls ranging in age from 14 to 17 years in the 
city of Denver during the years 1920 and 1921. 

“The only reason,” says Judge Lindsay, 
“why the number was not very much larger 
was that it was physically impossible for me 
and my staff to follow the thing up from case 
,to case. The clues load from girl to girl and 
from boy to boy, straight ahead, criss-cross and 
round about, a chain so extended that I hardly, 
dare hazard a guess at its length and the 
number of its branches. It includes the 
schools and extends far beyond them.” 

Of the 769 delinquent girls who appeared 
in the Juvenile Court of Denver during 1920 
and 1921, 304'were jn school. Assuming as 
Judge Lindsay doei^, that there were about 
3,000 girls then attending high schools at 
Denver the percentage per annum stands at 
10, “It would mean,” says Judge Lindsey, 
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“one high school girl in every ten, or ten in 
every hundred in our high schools, have their 

feet set on more or less perilous path_ lot 

me repeat that these are minimum figures and 
.that they include only the ages 14, 15, 16 and 
17. They do not include 18, 19 and 20, where 
there is doubtiess a large percentage of such 
delinquency.” 

For recreation or amusement or for thrills 
the boys and girls of high-school age go 
to parties, attend dances, ride together in 
automobiles and do a lot of other things. 
According to Judge Lindsay, more than 00 
per cent of such youth indulge in hugging and 
kissing. ‘The testimony I receive regarding 
this 90 per cent is practically unanimous,* he 
says. He also declares that at least 50 per 
cent of those who begin in hugging and kissing 
do not restrict themselves to that but go 
further and* indulge in other sex liberties 
whicK by all the conventions are outrageouslyj 
improper. If hugging and kissing are regard^ 
ed as signs of sex delinquency then 90 per cent 
of the youth of high*Bc^ool ^e'are corrupt 
but U they are taken ad harmless recreation 
amusement the preoeotE^e of the corrupt 
you& of high-school age comes down to 50. 
figures are vidid on the assumption-t^ 
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and the assumption is based upon facts—^that 
almost all the youth of high-school age join 
parties and dances and take part in many 
other youthful activities. 

Judge Lindsay describes several instances 
of sex delinquency among the children of 
ministers. He also mentions the case of a boy 
and a girl, only 12 year old, who were brought 
before him in the court. ‘They were precocious 
youngsters and had gone too far.’ The 
modern high-school girls. It is said, do not like 
boys who lack ‘pep’ and do not know how to 
‘love them up.’ Judge Lindsay asked a girl, 
‘Do all the boys do such now-a-days?’ ‘Of 
course they do,’ she retorted. ‘If they don’t, 
there is something wrong with them.’ The 
high-school girl, we are told, is more aggressive 
than the high-school boy. Generally she sets 
the pace, whatever it is to be, and he dances 
to her piping.* 

Judge Lindsay is of opinion that formerly 
boys used to seek prostitutes in red light 
districts, but with the breaking up of those 
districts they turneck to girls of their own 
class, a thing they had seldom done in the 
past. 

Prostitute-hunting in forbidden quarters 
was, no doubt, bad. But to use, girls of 
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respectable families as prostitutes is surely 
worse. And it is being done ‘in the teeth of 
dense silence’—to use the expression of Judge 
Lindsay—maintained by the elders in America. 
And yet women from America, forgetting 
their cousins at home, come to the Orient to 
shamelessly find out all vice and corruption! 

The fire^trtutd girls 

Now let us see how a large number of the 
American girls pass their Uvea and how the 
activities of the Yankee police have increased 
manifold on account of their increased delin¬ 
quency. In this connection the reader should 
know that the costs of female emancipation 
and other social reforms in the United States 
of America are not only expressed in terms of 
billions and billions of dollars expended for 
the upkeep of an ever-fattening roll of police 
and detective officers, criminal court Judges 

H 

and State attorneys and for the extension of 
poUce stations, courts, penitentiaries, jails, 
correction houses, orphanages^ hospitals, etc., 
but also in terms of sooial m^adjustments of 
every conceivable sort. Ths following is the 
8to]i^ of a fire-brand modern girl: 

Miss Clara Harque of Chicago first came 
to public notice when she put an end to her 
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mother’s life on account of the old woman’s 
protest against her daughter’s nocturnal free¬ 
dom. In the trial that followed, the Judge 
and the jury probably thought it barbarous 
to send such a young beauty as Clara to the 
gallows for the murder of only an old and un¬ 
sophisticated woman. 

Now Clara’s short skirts became shorter 
and often she did not believe in skirts at all. 
One day clad only in a sheer night gown she 
was playing golf on the front lawn of her 

residence at.Addision Street, with a 

‘boy friend.’ The neighbours objected but 
she chased them out. Then they called the 
police. ‘Clara was swinging a mean mashie, 
taking divots off the boy friend’s hide,’ 
when the police intervened. Clara was re¬ 
quested to don other clothing but she would 
not. She said, ‘Get out, I hate policemen.* 
The police said, ‘We can’t hate you dear.’ 
And they forcibly conducted her to Chicago 
Avenue Police Station where she spent the 
night. Next day Judge H. H, assessed a fine 
-of five dollars and the*boy friend was seized 
on a charge of embezzlement from a bond 
house. 

Then came the incident of the taxi-cab. 
One day Clara called a taxi cab and asked the 
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driver to ‘move over’ to let her take his seat 
and drive his cab. As the driver refused to 
comply with her request he suffered the loss 
of all the windows in his car. ‘Clara,’ he 
complained, ‘kicked them out.’ 

Next Clara had Benjamin Franklin, 
manager of the Moulin Bange Cafe, arrested 
charging that Franklin had blackened both 
her eyes when she tried to aid an entertainer 
whom, she charged, Franklin was beating. 
A glase door in the cafe was broken and a heel 
of one of Clara’s slippers was found beside 
the door. The charge against Franklin was 
dismissed later. 

Another episode was when Clara and 
Mildred Fertig were temporarily detained by 
police when they arrived in Chicago from the 
North-west via a milk wagon. They com¬ 
plained that two men whom they had met at 
Waukegan Road and Dempster Street had 
robbed them of money, jewellery and Clara’s 
cair. The complaint proved to have no basis. 

The police do not rememi>p]^ the various 
episodes in connectioif with which they had 
come in contact with Clara. They say they 
are too many. But her latest behaviour is 
smi fieeh in their mindSi The story tuns thus: 

“Some men have been following me 
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around,’ said a pretty, well-dressed woman, 
who stepped from a sedan and walked into 
the W. Chicago Avenue Police Station one 
early morning. 

‘I’ve been insulted and wish to make a 
complaint,’ she said. 

Sergt. William Houser, who did not 
recognise her at first, took pen in hand. 
Then he looked up, caught a fragrant odour of 
malt that came from the house that Terry 
built and hesitated. 

‘I wouldn’t make a complaint if I were 
you,’ he said smoothingly. 

‘You’re a bunch of bums,’ said the 
woman, stamping her feet and waving her 
arms, ‘1 hate policemen.’ 

'Ah, now I recognise, you,’ said Sergt. 
Houser, 'So you’re Clara Harque. You’d 
better get out now, or I will lock you up.’ 

‘All right, go ahead,' Clara ’responded, 
'I’d rather be locked up than put out. They 
can’t fool me. 

'But say, if one of you will give me a 
gun. I’ll do a lot of killing.’ 

None of the several policemen volun¬ 
teered a gun, however, and Clara was led to 
a celk Her answer to all qaestions was: 
‘Yes, I hate polioemen.’ 
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Ki8»nap|»rs 

One of the latest signs of fair-sex moder¬ 
nism in America is the application of aggres¬ 
sive kisses by the main-street flappers to 
strangers. It is no longer considered a won¬ 
der in the land of the almighty dollar if a 
policeman happens to receive warm salute 
full on his official lips from a society butter¬ 
fly. The following is the story of a ‘Kiss- 
flapper’ : 

After having hunted all the thrills of 
New York, Mildred Morgan, 22, came to 
Chicago for new experience and hired a taxi¬ 
cab driven by Kunt Hollander. When the 
destination was reached, Miss Morgan got 
down and bade him ‘good bye.’ But on being 
asked for an eight-dollar fare by Hollander 
Miss Morgan took him by surprise and im¬ 
pressed a warm kiss on his lips. 

‘Lady,’ said Hollander, 'a tip’s a tip. I’ll 
gamble on the two bits. But I’ll have $8 
negotiable securitieB for Jthe fare. The 
meter’s register says* 8 dollars. The boss 
wants 8 dollars. I can’t haul off and hiss him 
and Say here’s your money, can It’ 

‘In New York’—began Miss Morgan, 

‘But in Chicago, we know too much/ said 
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Mr, Hollander. And he halted a passing 
detective bureau squad. Out jumped Police¬ 
man Kick Reedy, gallant, handsome, debonair. 

And before he could blow a whistle or 
wave a club, Policeman Reedy was ‘forcibly, 
wilfully and maliciously’ kissed. 

Miss Morgan was forthwith locked up on 
a charge of kissing an officer in the perfor¬ 
mance of his duty. Some hours later she ap¬ 
peared before Judge W.E.W. She eyed his 
judicial lips attentively but the police res¬ 
trained her. The preceding events vrere ex¬ 
plained in detail to the Judge. 

The judge said ‘discharged’ after she 
paid $8. 


Husband-hunters 

One of the latest phenomena in the 
American Flapperdom is husband hunting. 
The married flapper always craves for a 
change of husband and whenever a chance 
comes she kicks out her man and gets 
another. While* she Jives with the hunted 
man, she sharpens hel weapons for anojther. 
She goes on hunting man after man until her 
passions fail. Her tastes for the age of the 
prey constantly change. Sometimes she 
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throws out her middlR-aged husband for a 
young man or her young man for an old man 
of eighty. You do not know what kind of 
man she likes at a particular moment until 
she gets her divorce and marries again, The 
law courts fan the flame of her hunting pas¬ 
sion by granting her easy divorce. The ‘up- 
to-date’ people have nothing to say against 
her but rather approve of her action. She 
says, she is always happy. She says, hus¬ 
band hunting is not derogatory to marriage, 
in fact it is a fine testimonial. She proudly 
counts on her fingers the number of husbands 
she has had. Here is a story of a professional 
husband hunter; 

Mrs. Myrtle Miller, 33, made the follow¬ 
ing comment to Attorney Harold Jackson, as 
he prepared her suit for divorce from Modie 
Miller, her sixth, or current husband:— 

am ‘in favour of getting married. As 
soon as I am free again. I'll marry again. 

“But this time I’m going to get .me an old 
man. I’ve had six young husbands and my 
patience is exhausted. ^ 

. , .“All my marriages were happy. That’s 
la^cause while we were still happy I kept 
i&eih, and when ! got tired of them, 1 let them 
go. No quarrels or tewn that way. And I 
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can honestly say I’ve been happily married 
six times. 

“There was the first one—that was 
Robert Wilson in Waco, Tex. I married him 
in 1911 when I was 18 and he 22. We had 
two children. 

“Then in 1915 I married Seth Yonnie, 24. 
We lived together from July to September. 

“But he was just a gawky kid and 1 got 
tired of him. So I left him. 

“Then in 1917 I had the concessions on 
the grounds of the cantonment at Waco and 1 
met George Conley, 24. He looked like a 
million-dollar man in a uniform so I married 
him. 

“We got along great while he was in 
France for eighteen months. But when he 
came back and took oS his uniform, it was 
all off. 

“Then there was George Hollingsworth, 
30. He was a board of trade employee and 
the board closed at 1-15. He’d come straight 
home and sit there, I got sick of the sight of 
him. So after 3 monftis I packed his bags 
and set them out in the hall. 

“And then Writer Wilson. He was only 
i26, and that was too young. 

“And then Modie Miller, He's entirely 
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too young. He's only 20. And bb soon as I 
get my divorce from him I’ll marry again. 

“This really is not derogatory, to mar¬ 
riage; in fact it's a due testimonial.” 


Wife<atdiers 

As there is in the Yankee society the hus¬ 
band hunting flapper whose mission of life is 
to marry and divorce man after man, so there 
is the wife-hunting crook who is constantly; 
moving from place to place to prey upon as 
many women as he can. Often the two 
coming from different directions meet to¬ 
gether and get married. The woman, proud 
of a new victory, thinks that she has hunted 
the man and the man, equally proud, thinks 
that he has hunted the woman. When this 
is the case, the woman is, in reality, the 
hunted oqe, for her weapons are never so 
sharp as those of the wife-hunting crook. 

The following is the story of a wife- 
catcher : 

Frank Willis, 40, arrested at Bridgeport,. 
Connecticut, in earl|^ January. 1928, ao- 
)tindwledged in Police Court, that he had 
married sixteen women since last August and 
cquld only remember them by the name of 
iti^ city in which he met them. He told police 
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that “love 'em and leave ’em” had been his 
motto and that he had been trying to recall 
their names as a sort of game to pass the time 
away. 

“Pauline Wallobits of Seagate, Brooklyn, 
was the last of my sixteen wives,” Willis said. 
“She was all right and she wants me to go 
back to her. But 'nothing doing,’ for with a 
lot of wives loose jail is the best place for me. 
I had six women here ready to marry me 
within a week after I arrived. 

“Only for the fact that the police grabbed 
me a day or two ago, 1 would have been 
married again. One of the girls from the 
Kresge Store, where I had been working as 
Santa Clause, had agreed to elope with me to 
Port Chester, N. Y. ready to marry me two 
days after I had landed here.” 

When he was asked for the names of his 
many wives, Willis said: “Say, you must 
think I had a wonderful memory. Their 
names don’t mean very much to me. As I 
recall it, the nante of the one 1 married at New 
Haven was Mrs. HeW Russel. Then there 
was Mrs. Bfiee McClenan of Boston. She 
came from Nova Scotia. I married her in 
October at Portland, Me. Then there was 
another Boston woman, one in Vi^ashington, 
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two in Baltimore, one in New London and 
some others. But I did not stay with them 
long enough really to get acquainted. 

“I have been trying to think of their 
names and the dates 1 mai*ried them to while 
away the time but I have not had much luck 
so far.” 

As to how he got so many women to 
marry him, Willis explained; 

*‘A11 1 had to do to have a woman fall 
head over heels in her willingness to marry 
me was to show her a copy of my father's sup¬ 
posed will. This ‘phony’ will provided that 
his estate, consisting of one eight-room house, 
land, automobile and other property should 
go to the woman who married me. 

“One peek at the will and they bought the 
license,—a gold-digging lot, 1 call ’em.” 


Euganie Motbart 

A startling phenomenon that has found 
its expression in the, Yank:ee*Society is the 
daring venture of wbmen into illegitimate 
. ;dKdheihood. The following id the story of a 
lich Amerioui widow who o^nly defied sex¬ 
ual morality in the name science: 

■ iCts. p. K. Biimham, daughter of a 
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physician and alienist of New Haven, Con¬ 
necticut, was the wife of L. S. Burnham, a 
wealthy man of Louiville, Ky, \yho left an 
estate of about $500,0(10. Mrs, Burnham was 
a little over thirty. She was described by 
friends as a youthful, handsome woman 
with fair hair, blue eyes and a good figure. 
Her union with Mr. Burnham was childless. 
She turned to welfare and other works and 
was the secretary of the Workers’ Health 
Bureau of New York. 

Widowed for three years, Mrs. Burnham 
began to yearn for a child to comfort her 
middle years—^but not for a husband. She 
felt herself still young to bear a healthy child. 
So quite deliberately she determined to find a 
scientific mate. 

The mate was found. He was presum¬ 
ably remunerated. Mrs. Burnham was con¬ 
fined to Lying-in Hospital, Stuyvesant Square. 
A daughter was born to her on January 10, 
1028. The child was scientifically named 
Vera after tl^e J^atin word 'veritas’ or truth. 
By terms of the i^eement the mate surren¬ 
dered all r^ht in his offspring and was reliev¬ 
ed of all responsibilities for her support. The 
baby’s father could not he identified. An im- 
penetrable veil of secrecy surrounded that as- 
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pect of the birth. Although -she sent to the 
Health Department for a copy of the birth 
certificate, Mrs. Burnham would not give it 
out or discuss her strange case. Dr, Louis I. 
Harris, Health Commissioner, refused access 
to the department records. Persons close to 
Mrs, Burnham described the father of the 
baby rather vaguely as being of good family 
and of good character. 

But it was definitely known at a later 
date that the father of Mrs. Burnham’s eu¬ 
genic baby was a young lawyer named 
Graham. 

There were severe protests in the United 
States over eugenic motherhood when Mrs. 
Burnham’s case came to light. Miss Jane 
Adams, one the most celebrated women in the 
United States, declared: 

Tf eugenics is to succeed at all, it will 
have to be on a different basis. It will have 
to be more closely allied to legitimate 
maiaiage,’ 

Dr. John Thompsonj pa^io^ of the first 
Methodist Episcopal Cbarch of Chicago said: 

‘•The departure frtmi social and Christian 
custom is as great aU' injustice aa is the 
depriving of a child <d a falher’s love and 
care.* . 
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Judge Joseph Sabath said: 'It would be a 
terrible situation if such a thing became 
general. My sympathies are with the child. 
A child should not wilfully be brought up 
without knowledge of its father. The greatest 
danger inheres in the effect of the example on 
others.* 

Dr. Issac A. Abbot, one of the most dis¬ 
tinguished baby specialists said, ‘Such a 
practice if widespread would mean the des¬ 
truction of society.’ 

Mrs. B. F. Langworthy, President of the 
Women’s City Club, Chicago, said; ‘To leave 
our all sentiment and principle in bringing a 
child into the world is to do it more serious 
wrong than would be done by failing to pro¬ 
vide it with an intelligent healthy father. . . If 
the New York example were generally follow¬ 
ed, there would be chaos in our social system.' 

Judge Ben Lindsay said :—^“Certain world 
famous and distinguished women have had 
children that way. It is a courageous but 
dangerous thing to do.* 

‘Like companionate marriages, the birth 
of Mrs. Burnham’s eugenic baby is another 
step toward America’s moral degeneration, 
comparable only with the decay of the 
old Roman Empire,’ was the comment of Dr, 
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Christian F. Reisner, Pastor of the Chelsea 
M, E. Church. 

Many people thought that the birth of 
Mrs. Burnham’s baby, was the result of her 
undisciplined life. She talked of eugenics 
to dupe the public. '‘No excuse or subterfuge 
changes the fact that undisciplined life leads 
to moral degeneration. Ruth Snyder, the 
Holdemann-Julius companionate marriage. 
Mrs. Burnham’s baby, all are cogs in a 
Frankenstein machine of Morderoism, that 
eventually cause chaos and destruction.” 

On the other hand some prominent men 
supported Mrs. Burnham’s action. Dr. Ells¬ 
worth Huntington, Biological Research Pro¬ 
fessor at Yale said; 

‘Although Mrs. Burnham’s case is not 
exactly as 1 would have it for the purpose of 
experiment, 1 believe the result will pirove a 
valuable cohtribution to eugenics. Considered 
scientifically, Mrs. Burnham' did the correct 
thing.' 


HiMlMiul-liiUen 

How the unrestrained activities of a 
otunher of mamed women who believe in free 
lovte o^. ooinpsnicma'te marriage often lead to 
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the brutal assaasinatiou of their husbands is 
suggested by the following story : 

It was in the early morning of March 20, 
1027, that Albert Snyder was found bludgeon¬ 
ed to dea'th in his Queens Village home, a 
picture wire tight about his throat, his head 
crushed in. Mrs. Snyder was discovered tied 
and gagged in another room. 

A story of a giant, brutal robber entering 
her suburban home was told police by Mrs, 
Snyder. They doubted her version from the 
first. There was the entry in the woman's en¬ 
gagement book of a name—^Henry Judd Gray. 
Other clues led detectives to Gray in Syra¬ 
cuse. 

Gray, natty corset salesman, with a loving 
wife and a ten-year old daughter, confessed 
while en route to New York under arrest. 

The blond Ruth had fascinated him. 
They had danced and drunk together. She 
wanted to get rid of her husband senior to her 
by twelve years and there was insurance. 
Yes, he had p^rdered Snyder—because Ruth 

had wanted it done. > 

1 

For several months the two lovers plotted. 
In January 1027, Snyder unwittingly escaped 
an attraapt on his life. He awoke to find a 
room in which Iw was sleeping flUod with gas. 
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He ran into the yard, half choking, but never 
suspected. 

It was in March that Snyder’s doom was 
sealed. Gray arranged a cunning alibi in 
Syracuse, by means of having friends mail 
letters and by registering at a Syracuse 
hotel. 

At midnight Gray arrived from Syracuse. 
The side door of the Snyder home, as pre¬ 
arranged, was opened and in slipped Gray to 
await the return of Snyder and Buth, who 
were at a party, Ruth plied her husband 
with liquor throughout the evening that be 
might be more easily slain. 

Extracts from Gray’s confession tell the 
viyid story of the murder hour: 

“Snyder was struck with a sash-weight 
and then chloroformed and bound up. After 
this^ Mrs. Snyder and 1 mussed up the bed- 
olothes and pulled out the bureau drawers to 
make the thing seem like robbery. 

“Snyder, Ruth and their ten-year old 
daughter, Lorraine, arrived .hqme at 2 o’ 
clock. Mrs. Snyder put the child to bed. 
Shyder went to his room. Then Mrs. Snyder 
iHid I met. 

‘•‘We tip-toed into Snyder’s room. We 
oanded the sash-weight, wrapped in paper; 
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We came close to the bed. Snyder was 
asleep, 

“I raised the sash-weight and hit the 
sleeping man a glancing blow in the head. 
Then the sash-weight fell to the floor. Mrs. 
Snyder reached down, picked it up and struck 
her husband another blow. 

Then I took out the chloroform and 
applied it to Synder’s nose. I tried to tie 
Snyder’s hands with his own necktie that his 
wife passed over to me from a rack. 

“My hands shook and I was unable to do 
so. There was blood on my vest and shirt 
and on Mrs. Snyder’s night-gown and kimono. 
Mr.s. Snyder burned them in the furnace. 
She gave me one of her husband’s shirts. 

“Mrs. Snyder and I have been in love for 
the past two years, I don’t think, however, 
that her desire to go with me was the sole 
motive behind the crime. 

“She wanted to get his life insurance. She 
threatened to tell my wife unless I helped her 
to murder her ljusband. I became frightened 
and agreed.” • 

After a day of 'grilling, Buth Snyder 
admitted the crime. When she was confront¬ 
ed by Gray, he accused her of being the master 
mind and the mantle of love fell from them. 
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After their confessions, Mrs. Snyder and 
Gray were arraigned on charge of murder 
in Jamaica. Distict Attorney Richard New- 
combe of Queens County obtained from grand 
jury first degree indictment for murder against 
both. 

On March 24, 1927, Mrs. Snyder and Gray 
were arraigned in Supreme Court, Queens 
County, and sent to Long Island City Jail to 
await trial. 

On April 11, trial opened before Justice 
Townsend Scudder at Long Island City. 
Motion for separate trial for Mrs. Snyder was 
adjourned for one week. 

Mrs. Snyder took stand in own defence, 
accusing Gray of the commission of the 
crime. 

On May 9, trial ended. The Jury brought 
in first degree conviction for Mrs. Snyder and 
Gray after' deliberating one hour and forty 
minutes. Mrs. Snyder and Gray were sent¬ 
enced to die on June 20, by Justice Scudder. 
On May, 27, notices of appea^: f^r. new tiiala 
were filed at Albany by* defence counsels. 

V On October 19^. the Court of Appeals 
listened to arguments that, the trial gave 
neither defendants a fair chance; and on 

^ ’ i 

November 22. Court of Appeals, handed 
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down unanimous decision denying defendants 
new trial. 

Mrs. Snyder and Gray were pronounced 
sane by State Board of Alienists in report to 
Governor Smith. 

On January 5, 1928, Governor Smith of 
New York heard pleas for clemency for Mrs. 
Snyder and Gray at Albany but lefused 
clemency on January 10. 

Supreme Court Justice Levy issued writ 
staying execution of Mrs. Snyder to testify in 
insurance suit on January 11, but he vacated 
writ on motion of Attorney General’s Office 
the next day. Writs of Habeas Corpus for 
both Mrs. Snyder and Gray were also denied 
by Federal Judge Goddard. 

On January 12, both Ruth Snyder and 
Henry Gray were executed in Sing Sing elec- 
trie chair at 11 f.m. 

The murder of Albert Snyder had been so 
brutal and. revolting that Governor Smith 
found no ground whatever to save the mur¬ 
deress and bes paramour from the electric 
■ chair. He dispi^d df their applications for 
executive clemency by this statement: ‘ 

'Tn the matter of the application for exe¬ 
cutive clemency lor Ruth Brown Snyder and 
Hehry Judd Gray *: 
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‘'This case has received my anxious con¬ 
sideration, not merely since the hearing befora 
me upon the application for executivo cle¬ 
mency, but ever since the Court of Appeals 
unanimously affirmed the conviction of the 
defendants. 

“The execution of this judgment upon a 
woman is so distressing that I had hoped that 
the appeal to me for executive clemency would 
disclose some fact which would justify my 
interference with the processes of law. But 
this did not happen. 1 have searched in vain 
for any basis which my conscience, in the 
light of my oath of office, will approve and on 
which I might temper the law with 
mercy. 

“Up to this writing there is no extenua¬ 
tion shown for what the seven judges of the 
Court of Appeals, in agreement with the 
twelve jurors and the trial justice, have found 
to be a deliberate and premediated murder 
committed by these defendants. 

“The appli(»tiou for exeeuUve clemency 
is, therefore, denied/ 

/ There was no expression of sympathy lor 
thie assassins during the trial. The p&blic 
epmion was deadly against them. Even oM^t 
ol the Am^rioan women who were geneil&y 
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against capital punishment approved of Mrs. 
Snyder’s doom, their indignation being' 
extreme. Opinions of some prominent women 
of Chicago in this connection are given 
below: 

Mrs. Andrew Sheriff, society woman, 
said;—“I am absolutely in favour of Mrs. 
Snyder’s execution. It is the only way to 
minimize crime. Women should receive the 
same penalty as men.” 

Mrs. Charles H. Re Qua, society woman, 
opined:—“A life for a life every time. Sex 
makes no difference.” 

Rosa Raisa, opera star, said:—”1 am 
sorry. I am as humane, 1 hope, as any woman 
living and IVe certainly no desire to appear 
to the public as one crying for social vengeance, 
but Ruth Snyder committed a terrible crime. 
Not only did she kill, but she killed in cold 
blood. She plotted and she schemed, she 
planned to kill. Both he and the man, her 
accomplice, should be put to death as speedily 
and as mercitul^y as possible.” 

Cecelia Skrentny,* attorney, said :—“I be¬ 
lieve in a.single standard. The fact that Ruth 
Snyder is a woman is no reason why she 
fthmild not suffer the same punishment as 
Judd Gray. She should be shown no special 
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favour. In luy opinion there is no doubt of 
her guilt.” 

Bridget Sullivan, public guardian of 
-Cook County, expressed her opinion thus:— 
believe justice has been meted out to Ruth 
Snyder .... I have no sympathy for her.” 

Mrs. C. W. Holmes, society woman, 
said;—^"Certainly execute her. Why not? 
She did not hesitate to kill her husband. I 
have always considered her as one dead. She 
.took that child’s father from her.” 

Cyrena Van Gordon, opera star, said:— 
"Theirs was a dastardly crime and they should 
pay for it with ,their lives—^the woman no less 
than the man.” 


Critics of Flaming Youth 

Social reformers have been studying the 
-conditions ^ of vice in American cities. 

" j 

Chicago Club women investigated modern 
youths’ favourite haunts to discover how boys 
.and girls of the city conduct themselves in 
-amusement places. * * 

Their survey carried on secretly daring 
last six months^pf 19^ under the direction 
Mrs. Philip l^fawart^ and Miss Jessie 
Buford for tibe Chichj^ and Cook County 
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Federation of Women’s Organization revealed 
the following facte: 

school dappers with high fl aalr a 
dance all night with strangers in dance-halls. 

“Girls as young as 15 boast that they can 
'drink everybody under the table,’ and fail 
miserably to prove it. 

“College boys dispute with gangsters for 
the 'right to dance-hall girls. Girls paint 
their faces more clownishly and dirt desperate¬ 
ly to win them as partners. 

“Couples dance sensuously, drink openly, 
and pet frankly, oblivious to unenforced rules 
of the door or ‘bouncers’ hii'ed merely to con¬ 
tribute atmosphere to the hall. 

“Unsupervised dance-halls where boys 
and girls run wild are an active menace to 
Chicago’s social welfare. 

“In their gin-saturated atmosphere dan¬ 
gerous theories of free love, trial-marriage, 
easy divorce and the single-standard are 
evolved. 

“Boys an^ gjrls from the best neighbour¬ 
hoods frequently minglp with those from the 
worst districts. 

“All classes go there because they virtu¬ 
ally afre homeless. The slums of the Ghetto 
and the Gold Coast alike have no places for 

A 
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children. The first are overcrowded tene¬ 
ments and the latter inadequate kitchenettes, 
the principal distinction in the two being price 
and location.” 

According to Mrs. Schwartz, provision of 
more parks and playgrounds, recreational 
facilities is the only way of winning boys and 
girls away. 

Mrs. Anna Loucks. a famous police woman 
of Chicago, says about the modern girls; 
“Pity the poor flapper who is not as emanci¬ 
pated as her mother was. With all the 
freedom in the world, she has double the prob¬ 
lems to face and is not half as fit to face them 
as the girl of yester year. ‘A liz of tin, a jug 
of gin, and thou'—that is the Rubaiyat of the 
younger set. 

“Aping the exploits of their collegiate 
brothers and sisters, boys and girls of high- 
school age are drinking themselves senseless 
in roaring dance-halls and road-hpuses where 
improper supervision encourages sensuous 
dancing, petting and ail Toun4 j^laiity. 

“To be in the swl^ at all, the girl of to¬ 
day' must keep with the jazz-mad crowd. 
Small wonder, then, that station houses, 
pctlioe eouTts and jails are filled up with girls 
who have sipped the pleasures of the pnmrcwe- 
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path and whose ages, in many instances, are 
not more than 14. 

“Free love, trial marriage, divorce—the 
vocabulary of the modem girl—declare these 
to be apropos subjects in present day table talk. 

“Her mid-Victorian mother had only to 
look beautiful and her repartee was rated 
hundred per cent. But her daughter must 
know her inhibitions and be on speaking 
terms with her aura if she is to be the life of 
the party. 

“If her family is of the almost extinct 
species that clings to the fireside, she must 
meet her boy friend elsewhere. The old 
folks, you see, are too back-woody for blase 
moderns. Again, mothers of this type are 
possessed with minds as dowdy as their 
clothes, the daughter thinks, and are living in 
the age of innocence. And there Is more truth 
than poetry to this. 

“They really believe their youngsters 
when they call from rbad-houses and seek 
maternal conAeat to spend the night with 
‘girl friends* unknown Vto the family circle. 
What girls of fifteen years ago could have 
worked that on her family 1 No wonder there 
m a large increase in the number of the girls 
the police woman muet oare for. 
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"And clothes. Mother wore more of 
them, but her problem was less weighty than 
that of the modern girl who pays more for the 
whisps of clothes on her scanty wage of twelve 
dollars a week. 

"A general revival of old-fashioned parent¬ 
hood and restoration of the home is the only 
cure for jazz mania. Till that is effected the 
dapper will flap and the American home will 
shake perilously on its foundations,” Mrs 
Loucks concluded. 

The Rev. William A. Sunday, one of the 
most renowned evangelists in the United 
States, says that the modern girl is what she 
is because the worship of material things is at 
a fever heat. “Her spirituality,” says the 
evangelist, “is nearly gone in the strife of 
materialism. She seems lost in vagrant de- 
sirps. ^ She says and does things that ten years 
ago would have seemed immoral. She treads 
on the edge of indecency. She skates on thin 
ice.. 

“No nation can rise to grpat things with a 
low standard of wom^hood. The modem- 
age gii^ls and youngmen are intensely immor¬ 
al, immoral without pressure of circumstan¬ 
ces. The modern dances are disgusting. 

“People who think extreme styles of dress 
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have no effect on morals, are foolish. Some 
women think it is all right to appear with little 
on. I am ashamed to recognize the woman 
whose garb attracts the staring gaze of men, 

“We need only repeat that a nation cannot 
wallow in the slime of the gutter and long en¬ 
dure. Remember Babylon, Niveh and Rome. 

“The teachings of the materialists and the 
filthy candour of leading thinkers arc doing 
more to tear down the morals of boys and girls 
than can be restored in all the rebuilding of 
the next generation.” 

In the opinion of Miss Jane Adams, to 
whom the reader has already been introduc¬ 
ed, the modern city is responsible for the lack 
of morals on the part of the youth. The 
city provides thousands of boys and girls with 
monotonous work in factories and shops by 
day and with recreations in the evening in 
cheap theatres, moving picture houses, 
saloons, dance-halls and other amusement 
places, unhealthily stimulating their natural 
propensities for adventure and pleasure. 
Thus the youths are gradually led into vice and 
crime by being exploited physically, morally, 
and financially. Apparently the modem city 
seeks in the boys and girls only two possibili¬ 
ties, both commercial. First, a chance to uti- 
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Hze by day their new and tender labour power 
in factories and shops and then another chance 
in the evening to extract from them their petty 
wages by pandering to their love of pleasure. 
“Is it not astounding,” asks Miss Adams, 
“that a city allows thousands of its youth to fill 
their impressionable minds with absurdities 
which certainly will become the foundation of 
their working moral codes and the data from 
which they will judge the properties of life ? 
Certainly only the modern city has offered at 
one and the same time every possible stimula¬ 
tion for the lower nature and every opportu¬ 
nity for secret vice.” 

American educationists also find fault 
with the modern youth. Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Bulter, President of Columbia University, is 
of opinion that good breeding is lacking in the 
younger generation. They are bad-mannered 
careless and inconsiderate in dress, in speech 
and in personal habits, and it would take a fine 
mesh to discover what they know about politi¬ 
cal life and public affairs. , , 

For the moral depression he observes Dr. 
Butler places the blame mainly on the piotesfr- 
ant churches and the home. The former, he 
says, have collapsed and the second has abdi' 
cated from its position of authority and con- 
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trol. The task has been shoved upon the 
school, which, in the nature of things, is not 
equal to it. 

There are facts to prove the existence of an 
acute problem of fiaming youth in the most 
advanced countries of Europe. We are afraid 
that even conservative England has been con¬ 
fronted with the same problem. The follow¬ 
ing statement from the pen of General Booth 
of the Salvation Army tells the story: 

“The lawlessness of our lads, the increased 
license of our girls, the general shiftlessness 
from the home making point of view of the 
products of our factories and schools are far 
from reassuring.”* 

It can not be denied that a counterpart of 
of the same problem exists to-day in the 
Orient. It is getting serious in some parts of 
India, particularly in Bengal where modern¬ 
ism has had its strongest support. Some of 
the recent incidents in this connection are too 
well known to be mentioned here. Discus¬ 
sions on single standard, divorce, free love, 
sex equality* l)irth-cantrol and trial-marriage 
can be heard to-day even in many rural par- 


*lii Darkest England and the Way Out} p, 66. 
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lours where young women and wives congre¬ 
gate. 

The flaming youth is responsible for the 
greatest number of domestic tragedies in the 
world to-day. It leads to almost every sort of 
crime. It tends to destroy the home and 
check the healthy growth of the State. The 
treatment of this social malady demands the 
utmost care and attention of those who think 
for society and humanity. 

It is said, “to be progressive in the true 
sense, it must work an increase in the sum- 
total of human enjoyment.” Mark the adjec¬ 
tive ‘human’ as opposed to brutal, in the ex¬ 
pression. Surely, it is not lower enjoyment that 
'the sociologist has in mind when he speaks of 
progress. If the main object of civilization is 
the creation of ‘human’ personality, then it 
must be said that modernism is ot function- 
ing properly to promote that end. 

“The characteristic evils of the present 
ago,” says a distinguished American writer, 
“arise from unrestraint and violation of the 
law of measure and 9 ot, as our modernists 
would have us believe, from the tyranny of 
taboos and traditional inhibitions. The facts 
cry to heaven. The delicate adjustment that 
is required between the craving for emancipa- 
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.tion and the need of control has been pointed 
out once for all by Goethe, speaking not as a 
Purtian but as a clear-eyed man of the world. 
Everything, he says, that liberates the spirit 
without a corresponding growth in self-mastery, 
is pernicious. This one sentence would seem 
to cover the case of our gaming youth rather 
completely.” 



CHAPTER II 

THE DISAPPEARING FAMILY 


^-The stream of & uation^alifo cannot rise to a level higher thaa 
the standard of its homes/' 

Ujshop W. Anderson* 

“The family is supreme aa the conservator of all that is most 
precious in human relations-’' 

F. J* Bruno. 

The signs of the disruption of the home 
life are manifest in the United States of 
America to-day. Thoughtful Americans have 
been warning their people against the evil. 
“That married women are employed to so large 
an extent in many of our factories,” says W. 
Gladden, “as a matter of course, have injuri¬ 
ous effect upon the home life. ... The mother 
gf many a household in a factory village 
leaves her home before 7 o’clock in the morn¬ 
ing and returns to it if at all only for a few 
minutes in the middle of the day, until after 
6 o’clock in the evening. You can judge for 
yourself what home mi^st be without any more 
mother in it than thaf. But the influence of 
the factory upon the home begins even earlier. 
Tens of thousands of girls spend all their girl¬ 
hood within the walls of the factory. 
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You can imagine the kind of homes that they 
will make.” | 

Sometime ago, an American writer ex¬ 
pressed his regret that “Just as the invention 
of the early part of the last century removed 
industry from the house, and placed the father 
of the family in factories and shops, so the 
latest phases of the industrial and social revo¬ 
lution are removing the mother and threaten 
eventually to dispossess the entire family.” 
“Marriage,” he continued, “is disappearing. 
It has been abbreviated by defennenl and 

divorce. The whole institution of 

moden matrimony bids fair to be recast in a 
newer and less binding form. '* 

John Carter, a celebrated American 
writer, opines: “Pedagogues and clergy alike 
have been bewailing the decline of home in¬ 
fluence. They have failed to see that 

what is disappearing is not so much home in¬ 
fluence as the home itself.”t 

One of the signs of the disappearing home 


tSoolftl Saota and Foroea, pp. 

PuBinitof the Family/^ American Heriew of 
Marob, 1927, 

t AUantle MoDthlj, Fehniary^ 1927. 
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in the United St-ates is increased divorce. In 
an article entitled “The Alarming Increase 
in Divorce” the Litetary Digest for December 
S, 1027 gave the summary of a report issued by 
the U. S. Department of Commerce. The re¬ 
port showed that marriages increased in the 
United States by 1-2 per cent during 1926, as 
compared with 1925, while divorces in¬ 
creased by 3*1 per cent in the same period. 
The marriages performed in 1926 number¬ 
ed 1,020,079, an increase of 13,745 over 
-1925; and the divorces for 1926 numbered 
180,868, an increase of 5,419 over 1925. In 
1926, the first year for which statistics of an¬ 
nulments were collected by the Census Bureau, 
3,823 marriages were annulled, making a total 
of 184,691 broken homes. In comparing the 
increases in marriage and divorce with that in 
population, the Census Bureau estimated the 
population of the United States on July 1, 
1026, the beginning of the Government fiscal 
year, at 117,136,000, as compared with 
115,378,000 on July 1, 1025. On the basis of 
these estimates, the number of marriages per 
I.OOO.of population was 10‘26 in 1926, as against 
lO'SO in 1925. On the same basis the number 
of divorces granted in 1926 was l’d4 per 1,00(^ 
of population, as against 1’52 in 1925. 
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This incTease in divorce is, no doubt, 
in harmony with the spirit of the time, 
says the Boston Transcript. The child¬ 
less marriage, we are told, is now a common 
thing, and the easy divorce is the concomitant, 
the co-partner of the childless marriage. The 
Transcript further says, “We have a great 
many theories on the subject of marriage and 
divorce, but the condition recorded is the thing 
that all have to face. Step by step, year by 
year, this country, once the most' rapid in the 
world in its increase, approaches the station¬ 
ary condition. The yearly increase of popu¬ 
lation has now fallen to 1-5 per cent. It will 
fall still further. Religious leaders like Bishop 
Manning preach most earnestly against loose 
ideas and practices with regard to the mar¬ 
riage and divorce. They seem to he but slight¬ 
ly heeded.” 

The Dallas Morning News points out that 
the reassuring feature in the present situation 
is that, even with the relative incraae in 
divorce, there are still seven marriages for 
every divorce. But “the optimism to be reaped 
from this phase of the statistics,” says* the 
critic, is not great. It is easier to say that our 
divorce situation is bringing into light what 
we have always had in secret than it is to wax 
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happy over such a situation either in disclosed 
or undisclosed state.” 

The number of American divorces per 
1000 of population, however, becomes larger 
than what has been quoted above, if the fact 
be taken into consideration that in recent years 
Americans in large numbers have been going 
to Paris for divorce. Their chief inducement 
is the French law against publicity. In 192& 
less than half the names of the parties were 
made public in Paris. But in the French pro¬ 
vinces complete secrecy can almost be guaran¬ 
teed. 

Some of the American States have asto¬ 
nishing records as to the number of the broken 
homes. Thus Nevada, in 1924, had 1,097 mar¬ 
riages and 1,037 divorces. In this rate some 
day divorces may far exceed marriages in many 
of the American States. 

In 1905 there were only 68,000 divorces 
in the United States, but in 1924 .the number 
increased to 170,687 or in other words, there 
was one divorce to every 6-9 marriages. In 
1026 they reached the hpure 1^0,869. Divorce 
has increased in nearly all the civilized coun¬ 
tries of the West and also in Japan. Of those 
eountries whose atatisti(»s are available, Japan 
comes neatest the United States, with 1 divorce 

> r pp 
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to every 8 marriages. France had 1 divorce to 
21 marriages; Germany 1 to 24; Switzerland 1 
to 16; Norway 1 to 30; Great Britain 1 to 96; 
Canada 1 to 161. In the matter of divorce 
Japan's position is immediately below that of 
the United States. Surely England does not 
rank very high in the list. And India? 
There are signs that she is getting modernized 
in this respect. Besides the ‘upiifters' in the 
Assembly, a Mrs. Mitter here and a Mrs. 
Chatterjee there are trying to remove her 
present draw-back. 

Sometime ago Albert J. Nack, an Ame¬ 


rican writer, remarked :* 

“Divorce has always been easy in 
America. There is a certa'in anomaly about 
this, since so few of our social relations have 


escaped some form of Federal supervision. 
The regulation of marriage and divorce, how¬ 
ever, has always been a State concern, and 
hence there are within the union forty-seven 


different sets of divorce-arrangements available 


for every citizen to pick and choose from, since 
under the principle of* constitutional comity, 
a divorce granted by any State is recognised 
by all. Even South Carolina, which grants no 


*Tfc» AnMrtaui Ravieir vt Rariewa, Koramber, 1927. 
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divorce for any cause, does not disallow the 
status of a divorced person moving in from 
another State. 

"Naturally, then, American divorce 
developed a distinctly commercial side. It 
could not very well help doing so. Easy facili¬ 
ties in certain States attracted applicants from 
other States where they were not so easy, thus 
making good business for lawyers, and adding 
considerably to the general purchasing power 
of the population through patronage of hotels, 
apartment houses, shops and places of amuse¬ 
ment. The divorce trade, when it came in any 
volume, was seen to be as profitable and desir¬ 
able as the tourist trade. Thus in Nevada, for 
example, divorce took on the distinct character 
of a local industry, as much as silver mining. 
The principal city of Nevada in part supports 
itself on it, and there is evidence of a pretty 
good allied trade in remarriage. 

"Where there is good business to be 
picked up, there competition appears. The 
effective demand for divorc^ (^at is to say, 
the desire plus the economic means of gratis 
tying it) increased rapidly throughout the 
Union, and interested persons who looked the 
situation over saw a good prospect that it go 
on increasing. It was to be expected, then, 
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that various State legislatures, being composed 
of people rather responsive to business inter¬ 
ests, would put in bids to attract a fair share 
of the trade. Divorce laws have in fact been 
eased up in several Western States, mostly by 
reducing the term of residence ...” 

It may be expected that the divorce trade 
will increase in volume in those American 
States where attempts are being made to ease 
up divorce laws as much as possible. Promi¬ 
nent men like Clarence Darrow, a distin¬ 
guished lawyer in the United States, or Judge 
Ben Lindsay are urging easy divorce for world 
happiness. “It is certain,” says Mr. Darrow, 
“‘that more freedom of divorce would rid men 
and women of much unhappiness. It is like¬ 
wise certain that it would bring more com¬ 
panionship and pleasure. This, in turn, 
means increased life, and increased life is the 
best definition of moral conduct.” 

Behind'Mr. Darrow’s advocacy of easy 
divorce are bald facts which he has studied in 
his own country. He gives expression to his 
experience when he fiays, “the commonest 
observer knows how many lives are ruined by 
unfortunate marriages. He knows the evil 
oflecta of raising children in an atmosphere 
of hatred uid contempt. He knows that a 

5 
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relationship like this not only destroys happi¬ 
ness but all possibility for usefulness. He 
knows perfectly well that two people may and 
often are utterly miserable while kept to¬ 
gether and that each of the said people might 
under other circumstances and new condi¬ 
tions have comfort and happiness for them¬ 
selves and rear a family that would be a bless¬ 
ing to the community. There are so many 
instances of this that one must voluntarily 
close his eyes, if he refuses to know.” 

The advocates of easy divorce should not 
be considered as enemies to their country. 
Conditions of conjugal relationship have be¬ 
come so rotten in some places in the United 
States that they see no other way of putting 
an end to such an unhappy state of things. 
Some well-wishers of American society sin¬ 
cerely believe that easy divorce will make 
many of their people happier than they are 
under the existing conditions of home life. 

But there are also Americans who sin¬ 
cerely believe that easy divorce will tend 
towards the destruction of the home or the 
family, “Think of the terrible danger,” they 
say, “in easy divorce, think how it would 
cheapen home life and promote licentious¬ 
ness. To this the advocates of easy divorce- 
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answer, “But what about the terrible danger 
of easy marriage? Do you have to hire law- 
years, draw up briefs, submit to examina¬ 
tions, in order to get married? No indeed. 
Yet the marriage of every unfit couple pre¬ 
sents an ever greater menace than the divorce 
of such couple. Such marriages are apt to 
spread a physical and moral contagion 
through any community. A married vixen 
can cheapen home life as disastrously as any 
number of divorces. But do we worry about 
that? Not at alll.” 

“But stopping people from getting mar¬ 
ried would be interfering with their consti¬ 
tutional right.” 

“That is true. But that argument works 
both ways. If they have a constitutional 
right to get married when they love each 
other, they certainly have a constitutional 
right to get unmarried when they hate each 
other. And since they are going to do it any¬ 
way, why not make it easier for them to do 
it?” • • 

Judge Ben Lindsay, in his latest book 
“The Companionate Marriage” proposes: 

“A bill to amend the laws relating to 
divorce would add a clause providing that 
where couples are childlBss and where the 
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efforts of the magistrate to bring about a re- 
conoilement have failed, and where the couple 
mutually desire a divorce, the divorce shall 
be granted without further expense or need¬ 
less delay. This would require no lawyer 
any more than getting married requires a law¬ 
yer, A judge can marry people, and by this 
law he could under the prescribed conditions, 
unmarry them.” 

Judge Lindsay thinks that, if a bill liko 
the above be passed, the unhappy situation 
will be removed. Domestic quarrels, fight¬ 
ing and shootings, murders, adultery, trial 
marriage, companionate marriage, desertion, 
estrangement are facts which should no 
longer be left unnoticed in connection with the 
question of the reconstruction of American 
home. Let the divorce law be easy and tbe 
American home will take care of itself. The 
easy divorce law will make it possible for the 
quarrelling, fighting or adulterous couples to 
cut off their conjugal relationships without 
difficulty and order , their * lives as they 
please. But those whb doubt the validity of 
Judge Lindsay’s verdict in this respect are of 
opinion that easy divorce will make the situa¬ 
tion worse. They lay more stress upon a 
policy that will prepare the youth of the 
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country for a happy and contented conjugal 
life by developing their moral character 
through a better system of education. Thus 
Bishop W. F. Anderson, a prominent figure 
in the United States Church, says: 

“The United States Census Bureau 
reports that 180,868 divorces were granted in 
1926, a larger number than were granted in 
any previous year. 

“The vicious attack upon family life and 
the rapid increase of divorce in recent years 
in our own country are ominous for the future 
of national morals and national welfare. 

“The case calls for an aggressive educa¬ 
tional policy inclusive of the youth of the land 
that they be instructed as to the importance 
of all the moral and spiritual values including 
marriage, its sanctity and obligation. It is a 
relation to be entered into not unadvisedly but 
reverently, discreetly and in the fear of 
God. 

“Nothing is quite so basic for a nation’s 
welfare as the ptirity %pid integrity of its home 
life. The home is the unit of organised 
society, the nursery of all the nobler virtues, 
of honour, purity, idealism, character. As 
the stream cannot be purer than the fountain 
source of its supply, so the stream of a nation’s 
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life cannot rise to a level higher than the 
standard of its homes. 

“The real problem of civilization is to re¬ 
enforce the moral and spiritual values that 
evil shall be overcome with good. If the evil 
forces dominate disaster is inevitable. If the 
good can control the evil then we shall have 
the basis of an enduring civilization.'* 

The divorce situation in the United 
States does not, by itself, give an accurate idea 
of the number of broken homes in that 
country. When it is remembered that there 
are many couples who, being unable to live 
together peacefully, live separately with 
mutual consent; also, who have been forced 
to live separately by law courts without break¬ 
ing the conjugal ties|, the number seems to be 
much larger. 

The terms ‘Companionate Marriage’ and 
^Trial Marriage’ are sometimes used in the 
■United States to cover promiscuous associa¬ 
tions of men and women, married or unmar¬ 
ried. These aite refined terms^ for adultery. 
The thing is that attempts are being made to 
divest adultery of its social stigma by giving 
it an appearance or form of marriage. Thus 
when a married woman illicitly associates 
with a man, there arises the ‘innocent* relation- 
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ship of companionate marriage between 
the two, the woman calling the man her com¬ 
panionate husband being herself the com¬ 
panionate wife of the man. Companionate 
marriage is not recognised by law. If some 
day companionate marriage or trial marriage, 
as it is practised now, be sanctified by the U.S. 
legislature, it will be hard to find out, then, a 
single instance of adultery in that country. In 
.that case the position of Uncle Sam as a con¬ 
servator of sexual purity will, surely, be 
contradicted nowhere! 

Judge Ben Lindsay is an advocate of com- 
lianionate marriage. He is of opinion that 
young men and women should be allowed to 
order their lives ‘in the light of facts.’ And 
he himself found out as a J udgc of the Denver 
Juvenile Court that adulterous associations of 
young men and women were significant facts 
in the community! 

Bitter criticism has been directed against 
companionate marriage. Pleading for greater 
recognition «nd security of the value of the 
home at the national! conference of the Child 
Welfare Committee of America in 1928, Gover¬ 
nor Theodore Christianson of Minnesota 
remarked; 

Companionate marriage is ‘the latest, the 
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mc^t fantastic and the most dangerous ex¬ 
pression of the revolt against the home. 

“Marriage is not regarded as the binding 
sacred thing it once was. Institutions are all 
nght but home life, even when conditions are 
not ideal, is better than best institutions for 
a child.” 

The violation of the sanctity of the home 
life is not only con&ned to the lower stratum of 
the Yankee society. Even distinguished men 
are found to disregard the sanctity of the- 
marriage-vows. Scandalous rumours regar^d- 
ing the illicit connection of a late President of 
the United States with an unmarried girl were 
not a matter of surprise to the people of that 
country. The American people are now so 
much used to the ‘affairs’ of their multi-millio- 
naries that the news-papers seem to try in vain 
to create sensations out of them. The affairs 
of S. S. K, 61 year old wealthy chain-store 
operator, were not considered as unusual 
when he was indulging in successive activities 
with two women, one a girl of 17i At a hear¬ 
ing preliminary of Mrs.^K’s divorce action,; 
her counsel told of a raid on an apartment off 
5th Avenue, New York, in which he said^ 
Mr. K. under the name of Jones, was found 
with a scantily clad girl who was hiding under 
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a bed and whom he identified as Miss Gladys 
Ardelle Fish, a stenographer, formerly of 
Natick, Mass. Similar cases are of common 
occurrence in the fashionable circles in the 
United States. 

Instances of corrupt home life are not 
rare even among the leaders of the U.S. 
Church. A few years ago the Hall-Mill case 
created a sensation all over the United States. 
Dr, Hall, a distinguished pastor of a New 
York Church, had illicit connection with a 
married woman, named Mrs. Mill. One night 
both Dr. Hall and Mrs. Mill were murdered in 
a lonely place and Mrs. Hall and her brother, 
were arrested on suspicion by the Police. Al¬ 
though both the defendants were released 
finally, the verdict of the trial court was not, 
in the opinion of the public, a conclusive 
proof of Mrs. Hall’s innocence. 

At a hearing of his divorce suit against 
his wife, a world-renowned comedian of the 
U.S. motion picture stage complained of his 
wife’s faithlessness and said on oath that he 
was not the father or his wife’s last son. 
Sometimes darkest scandals are revealeil in 
the law court in connection with a divorce- 
suit. A few years back the trial judge of a 
divorce suit found it expedient to appoint ex- 
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perts to examine the blood of the complaining 
husband, who was a professor of some law col¬ 
lege, his wife, a child and another man to de¬ 
termine whether the husband or the other man 
was the real father of the child. Whether such 
a blood examination has any merit or not, it is 
sometimes resorted to, associating the 
American home with the blackest infamy. 

The tenements of the slums, vagrants and 
hoodlums represent, no doubt, the darkest 
picture. Even in comparatively better loca¬ 
lities the conditions are far from reassuring. 
Let a self-respecting foreigner go to Chicago, 
for example, and try to be a roomer in a pri¬ 
vate house in the West Side. It is certain 
that some ugly adalr would soon compel him 
to move to a different house only to experience 
the same or some other affair shocking to his 
sense of self-respect and dignity. He will 
jthus be moving from house to house until he 
gets completely tired of the West Side and at 
last migrate to a different locality to live in a 
place which has no connectiop with home life 
or with the flapper, • 

'Not only conjugal relationship but also 
the old ties of love, affection and piety that 
once held the members of an American, family 
together have become loose. Many mothers 
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abandon their babies in public streets, raib 
way stations, parks, lake sides or play 
grounds*" and it frequently happens that 
parents quarrelling and fighting with each 
other desert their children without making any 
provision whatever for their maintenance to 

* More thftD SOO mot hers abandon their babiea in Chicago 
every year* They abaudon them everj^vhere in parked auto* 
mobiles^ in door-ways^ in dudh-cans, along the lake front, ia 
jmrks^ department stores, mox'ing picture tbeati^, railway 
biiatioiis and even in streets. 

8o said the officials of St. Vincent's Orphonage, 721 N. La¬ 
Salle Street, Chicago, announcing on J)c<einber IS, 1927, that 
they bad many boys and girls for adoption. 

‘^Ustiolly there Is a tale of youthful folly or abject poverty 
behind each case,'' explained Mies Gertruda Healy, Head of the 
institution's mve&tigating unit. 

*^But in more than 90 per cent of the cast's the mother la 
found,*' Mias Healy explained. institution*^ system of In- 

restigation ia exceptionally thorough and enlists the aid of 
police, physicians, hospitals and nuTsea." 

If an infant is found in or near Chicago, it usnaliy is 
brought to St. Vincent's, according to Miss Healy. An inveati- 
‘gation is immediately began to determine its parentage* 

Nurses in the institution have a long established custom 
iOf naiaing a baby* after the place iu which it was found. 

There is Esther Below ^ero^ found in an areaway of a 
Bonth Side apartment when the temperature was 8 below xero; 
Joaeph Lincoln found in Lincoln park by a policeman whoea 
first name was Joe; Billy Lake Edge, Bolf-oxplanatory; Harry 
tDou^aSi after Douglas Fark^ and Mable Elevated, found on an 
Elevated Bail way station. 
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lead lives according to their dispositions or 
whims. The little children are then taken 
care of by the State. 

The American youths also are losing 
their love and respect for their parents. 
‘The most hopeful thing of intellectual promise 
in America,’ says H. E. Stearns, ‘is the con¬ 
tempt of the younger people for their elders. 

, . . It is a genuine and moving attempt to 
create a way of life free from the bondage of 
an authority that has lost all meaning.’ Such 
being the case, there is no wonder that an 
elder, like a parent or a religious preceptor or 
any ‘old-fashioned’ guardian, who supports 
the sanctity of married life and condemns 
agnosticism, bigamy, companionate marriage 
or extreme individualism, should be disliked 
to-day by young Americansi 
* In the bpinion of those who think that 
adultery, divorce, desertion, husband-killing,, 
wife-killing, patricide, matricide, etc., are not 
signs of a nation’s progress, the contempt of 
the American youth for their eld6rs is produc¬ 
ing results in America detrimental to her social 
welfare. The normal relationship be tween- 
parents and children is losing ground. Ins¬ 
tances of young sons and daughters killing; 
their parents are daily increasing in number.. 
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Paternal love, aflection and refinement are 
going to the dogs. Foster-fathers marrying 
their adopted daughters or men adopting 
young girls for immoral purposes are not un¬ 
usual afiairs in the United States to-day. 
Worse than this. The incidents in connection 
with the murder of an educated young woman 
in California sometime ago only revealed that 
a modem father might be the worst enemy to 
his daughter. 

The break-down of the sanctity of married 
life has also been responsible for what may 
be called domestic murders. Wives believing 
in free love or companionate marriage some¬ 
times resort to killing their husbands with 
their own hands or with the help of their 
paramours in order to lead lives free from a 
primitive sanction called marriage! We gave 
an instance of such a murder in the preceding 
chapter and here is another: 

Mrs. Effie Jowers, 43, the mother of five 
children, and J.E. Swift, 38, her alleged 
lover, were airraated after they had fled to 
Arkanasas from Haynesville, La., where the 
husband of the woman was slain in October 
31,1927. Bloody stains on the floor of his home 
caused the authorities to make an investi¬ 
gation. 
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Mrs. Jowers, weeping and begging for 
mercy, confessed, the officers said, to watch¬ 
ing Swift beat her husband to death with a 
hammer as he lay asleep in their home. Her 
son, 16, aided him, she said, in throwing the 
body, in a near by creek. 

She stood by the bed-side stopping her 
eaxs with her fingers, so that she could notr hear 
him scream and moan. She covered the body 
with a blanket, after which the three put it 
into the dead man’s car and carried it to 
Horcheat Creek, several miles away, threw it 
into the Creek and returned home reporting 
Jowers had gone on a visit. 

The first clue to Jower’s whereabouts 
came when officers discovered blood-stains in 
the cracks of the floor iOf a room in his home. 
The floor had been scraped and red ink poured 
over it, they said, but the brown splotches 
between the cracks failed to disappear. 
These were analyzed by a chemist who said it 
was human blood. 

* t * 

Mrs. Jowers confessed after short ques¬ 
tioning. Officers said, her love for Swift was 
at the root of the murder. 

Family ties have been so much weakened 
in modem America that domestic quarrels 
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often end in murders.^ In numberless cases 

1. Tbe following is an iUusttation of do mast io quarrel:^ 
ending in murder anU suicide; — 

J*'requciit quarrela between Mu lac and bis wile 

Veronica came to an end when Mulac awakened bis wife, siiot^ 
her to dentbj and then, in the pre^jence of four children shot 
and killed himself in their home at 2310 S. Bacramento Avemu% 
Chicago. 

Before Hring three shots into bU own body Mulac took 73 
dollars from his pocket ond thrust it into the bands of hh son^ 
Michiet 7, Then, as the boy, bia baby sister, Dorothy 3, and 
two sons of Mrs, MuJac by a former marriage, Frank and 
Lawrence Kraus, IG and 11 respect 1 rely, watched in horror, he 
turned the gun upon himself and fired three times. His body 
fell beiiide that of his wife, 

'*MuInc stole our mother from our father, wlien he went 
overseas to fight in the world War,** Frank Kraus, eldest son of 
the murdered woman and her first hvisband, told the police, 
'^When our father came back from the War, our mother 
divorced him and stayed with Mulac, 

*They quarrelled frequently. About 2-30 yesterday after¬ 
noon mother said she was going to work. She was a waitress in a 
restaurant some place. Dad followed her. They camo back on 
the same street car about 9'30. They wore quarrelling, 

*'Mother said she was going to her sister's house. Dad said,, 
you go, ri! go with you,” She said ‘*if you go, Tm not 
going.” They did not go out again but quarrelled all evening, 
^*About 4 0 * clock* this moyiing they were quarrelling and 
woke us up. About 4-30 we heSird two abota and ran^ out. 
Mother was on the floor and Dad was working with an automatic 
1 pistol reloading it. He handed some money to Mike and then 
shot himself.” 

Mulac bad placed his wife on a chair and fired two sbois^ 
into fier breo&t. 
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the married life is only a farce. ridicu¬ 

lous it is to see a wife file a suit for divorce on 
the ground that her husband did not allow ' 
her to smoke! A husband uttering the 
name of a woman in his sleep-talk provides 
sufficient reason for a divorce suit! Such are 
the samples of married life in one of the most 
highly advanced modern societies. It is high 
time for us to decide whether we should still 
believe in the purity of our homes or adopt the 
radical doctrines of love and marriage. 

The break-down of the moral reserves of 
the family is, according to those who have 
.studied the condition seriously, mainly due to 
industrialism, Mr„ Hobson says in his “The- 
Evolution of Modern Capitalism,” “Factory 
life for women, save in extremely rare cases, 
saps the physical and moral health of the 
family. The exigencies of factory life are in¬ 
consistent with the position of a good mother, 
a good wife or the maker of home. Save in 
extrme circumstances, no increase of the . 
family wage can balance these losses whose 
values stand upon a hSgher qualitative level,” ^ 

W. Gladden opines in his “Social Facts ^ 
and Forces” that factory life is no better ior| 
morals than for health. "Factory brings to-| 
gether men of unsocial nature and victims of 
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contagious diseases and carries the society 
steadily downward. No amount of material 
success could be counted as any compensation 
for such a moral catastrophe. The sentiment 
of home never blooms luxuriantly in hired 
homes (factory owned), In the natural 
order, as I believe, man is the bread winner 
and woman is the home builder. An indus¬ 
trial arrangement that tends to subvert this 
natural order is of doubtful benefit.” 

According to the Chicago Vice Commis¬ 
sion, the factory system corrupts family life 
and begets divorce which is a contributing 
factor to prostitution. So the unhealthy and 
immoral conditions surrounding the modern 
factory must go before prostitution can go. 
“To abolish prostitution would involve a radi¬ 
cal alteration of society.” 

Professor Paul H. Douglas of the Univer¬ 
sity of Chicago blames industrialism for 
divorce. According to him “the range of em¬ 
ployment open to women makes it possible for 
wives to leave their husbands and to dissolve 
relationships which have become irks 9 me. 
The increasing ability of women to stand eco- 
ndhiically upon their own feet has in turn 
made men more willing to break off marriage 
ties.” 

6 
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Miss Jane Adams is of opinion that in¬ 
dustrialism and commercialism, which are 
the characteristics of modern cities, are main¬ 
ly responsible for the weakening of home-ties 
and for most of the vices and crimes in 
America. The modern city provides thou¬ 
sands of boys and girls with long monotonous 
work in factories and shops by day and with 
recreations in the evening in cheap theatres, 
moving picture houses, saloons and dance- 
halls. These latter places stimulate their 
natural propensities for adventure and 
pleasure and gradually lead them into ruin. 
Thus thousands of boys and girls become men¬ 
tally and morally unfit for the responsibi¬ 
lities of married life. 

The disruption of the home-life is also 
manifest in the advanced European countries. 
The problem is getting serious in several 
places. “It is the home,” says Greneral Booth, 
“that has been destioyed, and with home the 
home-like virtues. It is the dis-homed multi¬ 
tude, nomadic and hungry, tiiat is rearing on 
undisciplined population, cursed from birth 
with hereditary faults of character.” 

The disappearing famUy has also come 
be a {riienomenon in some of the Oriental com-.^ 
munities which have been following in the' 
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footsteps of the West and getting tiwderr^zed. 
It may be considered as one of the most sell' 
ouB problems in modern civilization, if not 
one of the saddest tragedies. 

Social thinkers all over the civilized 
world see the danger but do not yet know ex¬ 
actly what to do. Thus one may hear the 
American sociologist express anxiously:^ 

'‘The family is supreme as the conservator 
of all that is most precious in human relations. 
How to make men and women so that they 
want to participate in the joint adventure of 
family life and how to equip them so that they 
may do it successfully, are the real tasks which 
face America to-day." 


1 Fr»nk J, Bnitio, Dir«ctor of the Dep&rti&eat o£ Tr&ia« 
ing lor kouF work ftt WwhjQflftoo tTnirorsityf 84. Louis* 
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BEHIND THE WINDOW.SHOW 
OF DEMOCHACY 


^'Demorracy is tiiill & dreatn ur.tl a hfipc rutlip^r thaa a 
f u ill h Hunt/* 

*'Democracy miiai h& rescued from tho n^ickod step-roother, 
ludiriduBH^m 

A. J* Todd. 

George Bernard Shaw says: “There is 
only one political thing on which the people 
of a state are unanimous, and that is their 
desire for despotism. 

“The imagination of the people attributes 
to the despot omniscience and they confer 
omnipotence on him. All people have a god 
whom they create in their own image. There 
are many gods but no one has heard of a god 
who is democratic, because man is not demo¬ 
cratic. Although it is the essence of demo¬ 
cracy that people should vote for measures, 
they invariably vote for men pr -give power to 
a group of men. I 

"The choice of a despot has behind it a 
consciousness of consent. As soon as he begins 
to goyem this is changed into dissent.”* 

* An addr^ beftm the refetMi Society, Deoeniber, 1M7. 
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In short, Mr. Shaw seems to say that 
people are opposed to democracy but not ready 
to admit It. 

Examine the internal affairs of a highly 
democratic State which stands for a govern¬ 
ment of the people, for the people and by the 
people and you will find out for yourself the 
futility of calling that State democratic and 
discover the truth of Mr. Shaw's statement. 

So a highly reputed educationist of the 
United States says: “Democracy is still a 
dream and a hope rather than a fulfilment. 
It is still turbulent and wasteful, embarassing 
as a bombastic relative, uncei'tain as a child, 
challenging and straining our faith”, t 

Surely there are facts behind such a 
generalization. Those who have sincerely 
studied facts in the United States of America 
do not seem to give much credit to American 
democracy. The following remarks of a highly 
respectable American citizen reveal what de¬ 
mocracy has come to mean in the United 
States; > * 

‘During the past f^ years there has been a 
frank and unblushing surrender of idealis'm in 
our public affairs. As a people we have con- 


t A,J, Todd^ Theories of Social Frogreas^ p. 343. 
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doned the most fiagrant corruption in high 
places. No passion of indignation has swept 
the country at revelations of venality that, 
everyone must acknowledge, undermines the 
very foundations of our national structure. 
In the expressive slang of the day, “Anything 
goes if you can get away with it. 

“All the time huge sums of money are 
poured out to buy nominations and control 
elections. If this goes on we must know we 
can not escape the day of mckoning. After us 
the deluge,”* 

Instances of the most flagrant corruption 
in high places are too numerous to escape 
public notice but the American people in 
general do not seem to worry much about that. 
The people do not really mean democracy; 
in fact, the majority of them do not understand 
what democracy stands for. They do not vote 
for measure but they vote for men. Often they 
create despots by their votes and when their 
creatures pinch them against their will, it is 
taken as a matter of course. .• « 

So it often becomes necessary for the 
patriotic Americans to remind their country¬ 
men of their duties as a democratic people. 


4 


Mri. Nettw J, Roos, the fl«t woman Governor of Wyoming. 
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Such a reminder could be found in the 
following: 

“More than anything else, we need an 
awakened public conscience that will condemn 
and punish the illegitimate use of money, that 
will brand the corruptionist—^maii or woman. 
Democrat or Republican—as a traitor to 
America’s destiny, and that will make bind* 
ing upon every citizen the patriotic duty of 
voting in accordance with his or her honest 
and sincere convictions.’’* 

Often voting according to the pious con* 
victions of the voters does not take place in the 
United States where the almighty dollar con¬ 
trols almost everything. In an election 
campaign the citizens who sell votes, who 
control votes and persons voted for are all guilty 
of what they are not supposed to do as a 
democratic people. They are guilty with the 
consciousness that they are not going straight 
or doing the right thing. Does democracy, 
mean much where nominations are bought or 
elections copt^olled for personal gain, or. 
when fraud instead of ^tbics set the machinery 
of government in motion ? 

An American city does not seem to be free 


• The World’* Work (Fehrnary, 1928), p. 371. 
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from vote-frauds at any of its elections. Let us 
take, for instance, the case of Chicago. During 
1927 the Citizens’ Association .of Chicago had 
investigated into the vote-fraud cases of that 
city and its report revealed that twenty-three 
judges and clerks of election had been found 
guilty of complicity in ballot frauds and most 
of them were serving sentences of one year or 
more in the county jail, imposed by Judge 
Edmund K. Jarecki. More than ninety others 
were awaiting trial.t 

The report expressed the belief, based on 
observation on the part of the Association’s 
officials, that it had long been the custom of 
the political powers that had controlled the 
16th precinct of the 42nd ward to throw about 
300 fraudulent votes for favoured candidates 
at each election. The investigators saw the 
ballot-box pufted with 300 illegal ballots by 
itbe election officials at the election of 
April. 1925. 

The Report says, “As a result three of 
those officials—Burke, Newman,, and Nehring 
—were sentenced to jail for six months. 
Because of the intervention of other courts 

+ The 53rd anneal report of the CitiMiis’ AMooiatton of 
Cbtcflgo. 
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none of these men have been required to serve 
their sentences.” 

The seriousness of the vote-fraud situation 
was indicated by the fact that the recount con¬ 
ducted by Judge Jarecki during the preceding 
six months had already revealed gross irre¬ 
gularities in more than a score of wards. The 
Association opined, “there are ai least 250 pre¬ 
cincts in which vote-frauds are habituallv 
committed,” 

The report also revealed that the brief and 
argument that had been presented to the 
Supreme Court in the interest suit against 
Governor Small by the Attorney General's 
office was prepared by the attorneys employed 
by the Citizens’ Association. 

The Association opposed the Governor's 
bill to amend the Quo Warranto statute in such 
a manner as to make it impossible to oust a 
governor or other State officials found guilty 
of unlawfully retaining public funds. 

The report also continued facts regarding 
abuses in the execution of the law and in the 
administration of municipal affairs. 

The report of the Citizens’ Association of 
Chicago made three things clear: 

Firstly, that Chicago’s elections were asso¬ 
ciated with serious vote-frauds. 
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Secondly, that the Governor of the State 
of Illinois was thwarting the attempts of the 
people of Illinois to control public funds. 

Thirdly, that the execution of the law and 
the administration of municipal affairs in 
'Chicago were abusive. 

Surely these are not happy signs of a 
democracy. 

Not only Chicago but every other city in 
the United States has its political abuses. This 
is confirmed by the following words of Judge 
Ben B, Lindsay: 

“More than ten years ago I told the truth 
about politics in the city of Denver and 
successfully challenged all America to deny 
that it was the truth about all cities. ’ 

Judge Lindsay’s story of the political con¬ 
ditions of the city of Denver is supported by 
Harvey J. O’Higgins, a distinguished citizen 
of the United States, who says in the introduc¬ 
tion of Judge Lindsay’s work “The Beast and 
the Jungle: 

‘‘The story told by Judge. Lindsay is a 
filory that is true not onlj^ of Denver but of any 
other* American city in which a Lindsay 
might appear. It is a story of the fight of one 
against the conditions that threaten to make 
the American democracy a failure in 
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government and a farce in the eyes of the 
world..”* 

Judge Lindsay’s story lOf the city of 
Denver, which he narrated in his “The Beast 
and the Jungle.” might be interesting to the 
reader but the space is too limited to permit 
more than a cursory view of the matter. 
Judge Lindsay’s narrations show that at elec¬ 
tion times election-thieves voted many times 
>openly. The public helped them by arresting 
the objectioners. The best people of the city 
joined the worst people to vote the same ticket. 
When the election was over the opposition 
newspaper ceased its scolding, the ministerial 
denunciation of the election thieves were con¬ 
doned and forgotten. 

Membem of the le^slature in Denver were 
accused of fraud in the purchase of State sup¬ 
plies and, some months later, members of the 
city government were accused of committing 
aimilar frauds with the aid of the city officials 
and prominent business-men. It was proved 
in court, foB example, that “bills for $3 had 
been raised to $300, lhat $200 had been paid 
ior a bundle of hay worth $2 and$50 for a yard 


* Judga Ben B, Lindiny, The Betut end tlic JunKle, «ee 

IntrodiiGiioiip 
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of cheese-cloth worth 5 cents; barrels of ink had 
been bought for each legislature, though a pint 
would have sufficed; and an official of the police 
department was found guilty of conniving with 
a gambler named Jim Marshall to rob the ex¬ 
press train! Their crimes were not denied. 
They were publicly denounced by the investi¬ 
gating committee, but they all went scot-free 
on appeals. 

That was not all. The legislature was ex¬ 
tremely corrupt; it was dominated by big bos¬ 
ses, mostly industrial and commercial. The 
head of a party representing the interests of the 
party-members, the capitalists, selected candi¬ 
dates for the Houses. Bills that were favour¬ 
able to the party-members were introduced in 
the Houses by nominees. The party-repre¬ 
sentatives incurred the displeasure of the party- 
members if they failed to see their interests. 
The Senators were bribed to kill a bill which 
was distasteful to a party; the Speaker of the 
House and his clerk were bribed by an inter¬ 
ested party to postpone the hearing of a bill. 
The bribed clerk vanished with the passed bill 
before it was signed by the Speaker .aad! 
when the former was found he was dragged and 
beaten. The State Supreme Court reversed 
previous decisions, as in the case of, Three 
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Fourths Jury bill, without blushing apologies. 
The senator of a party could not continue to 
have its support if he failed to promote the 
party-interests. The boss or the party-leader 
was all powerful, the public was nothing. The 
boss was ovrned by the big-follows, the capita¬ 
lists. He decided whether his appointed sena¬ 
tor was ever to get another appointment. The 
judges got their places through the boss. The 
jury stood in with the boss and the big fellows. 
The public,—half of them were with the big 
fellows, the other half knew nothing. Lawyers 
liked to be favoured by the big fellows—in¬ 
curring itheir. displeasure meant failure in the 
legal profession. 

The Republicans and the Democrats were 
in the same boat as far as the corruption went. 
Party-workers worked for offices and not for a 
principle. Offices were offered" by party- 
leaders to those who ensured a large campaign 
contribution. Even gamblers played an im¬ 
portant part in politics. There was a gamb¬ 
ling trust in'Denver and the influence of a 
gambler-millionaire ia politics was immense. 

Judge Lindsay remarks that paTty> 
Ipterests, however foul, play in American 
politics; honesty has no place. An election is 
not a contest of parties but a contest of corpora- 
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tions through their paid agents for the control 
of the machinery of government. “The 
workers,” he says “in the ranks of the fight 
were working for nothing apparently but the 
promise of this or that ‘job’ under the politi¬ 
cians. The politicians were struggling for 
nothing apparently but the offices and the 
graft to which they hoped to be elected. The 
corporations over them all were apparently 
using them all to keep themselves above the 
laws by owning the sources and agents of the 
law. And the people ? The dear people ? In 
none of the private conversations or secret con¬ 
courses of the politicians, do I remember hear¬ 
ing the people mentioned except in the way 
that the directors of a ‘wild-cat’ mining com¬ 
pany might speak of the prospective share¬ 
holders whom they bad yet to induce to buy 
Btoek."* 

Judge Lindsay describes stories of riots and 
murders with the opening of the palls, for which 
the campaign contributors were responsible. 

It was also revealed thaA the Board of 
County Commissioners of Denver was 
corrupt. The Commissioners were robbing the 
country in alliance with a printing company. 


* TIh And tbe Jnngl«. - 
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When Judge Lindsay exposed that his court- 
supplies alone cost the county $40,000 more 
than they should have in 6 months, he was 
committed to the most barbarous repressions 
by the Board. That is enough. The story of 
Denver might be that of every other American 
city as Judge Lindsay challanged all America 
to deny what he told about politics of the city 
of Denver was also the truth about all the 
American cities. 

Judge Lindsay’s views are shared by those 
Americans who are not afraid to tell ithe truth. 
As we shall see later on it needs a little bit 
courage to tell the 'truth about American poli¬ 
tics and as such courage could be found only in 
a limited circle, honest criticisms of 
American politics by the .Americans were not 
plentiful. We now introduce the reader 
to a distinguished American citizen, H. L, 
Mencken, who is, according to the last edition 
of the Encyclopasdia Britannica, “the great¬ 
est critical force in America," for an expert 
opinion eabout American politics. Mr. 
Mencken boldly asserts: 

"If there is any large American city whose 
peculiar problems are dealt with completely 
and justly by its State legislature, then I 
must confess that twenty years in journalism 
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have left me ignorant of it.The State 

legislature is never intelligent; it represents 
only the average mind of the country bosses, 
whose sole concern is with jobs. The 
machines that they represent are wholly poli¬ 
tical, but they have no political principles in 
any rational sense. Their one purpose and 
function is to maintain their adherants in the 
public offices, or to obtain for them in some 
other way a share of the State funds. They 
are quite willing to embrace any new doctrine, 
however fanatic, or to abandon any old one, 
however long supported, if only the business 
will promote their trade and so secure their 
power .... It is almost impossible to 
imagine a man of genuine self-respect and dig¬ 
nity offering himself as a candidate for the 
Lower House—or, since the direct primary and 
direct elections brought it down to the common 
level, for the Upper House—in the average 
American constituency.*’ 

Such is the picture of a legislsiture in the 
United States, But what about ths Federal 
legislature, the U.S. (^ongress of which the 


H. L. Mencken^ Folitici (an may m ^'CirlUiaiion in the 
United States^’ edited by B. E. Sterns, P, 14), 
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world hears so much 1 Again we depend upon 
Mr. Mencken for an answer; 

‘Of the 430 odd representatives,” says Mr. 
Mencken, ‘‘who carry on so diligently and 
obscenely at Washington making laws and 
determining policies for the largest free nation 
ever seen in the world, there are not two dozens 
whose views upon any subject under the sun 
carry any weight whatsoever outside their 
•bailiwicks, and there are not a dozen who rise 
to anything approaching unmistakable force 
and originality. They are, in the overwhelm¬ 
ing main, shallow fellows, ignorant of the 
grave matters they deal with and too stupid 
to learn. 

‘‘The better sort of congressman, to be 
sure, acquires after long service a good deal of 

t:echnical proficiency.But the average 

€ODgress-man lifts himself to no such height 
of sagacity. He is content to be led by the 
fugleman and bell weathers. Examine him at 
leisure, and you will find that he is incom¬ 
petent and ipij)ecile and not only incom¬ 
petent and imbecile; but also incurably 
dishonest.” 

Mr. Mencken’s emotion does not stop here 
but continues in full vigour thus: 

“The first principles of civilized law- 


7 
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making are quite beyond him; he ends as he 
began, a local politician interested only in 
jobs. His knowledge is that of a third-rate 
country lawyer—which he often is in fact. 
His intelligence is that of a country newspaper 
editor, or evangelical divine. His standards 
of honour are those of a country-banker 
which he also often is. To demand sense of 
such a man, or wide an accurate informa¬ 
tion, or a delicate feeling for the public and 
private proprieties, is to strain his parts 
beyond endurance.” 

Next, about the members of the Lower 
House—"the typical American assemblage of 
typical politicians, the corner-st^one of 
American representative system, the symbol 
of American democracy”—Mr. Mencken says 
that well over half of them are obscure law¬ 
yers, school-teachers and mortgage-sharks 
out of almost anonymous towns—^men of com¬ 
mon traditions, sordid aspirations and no at¬ 
tainments at all. “One and all, the members 
of this majority—and it is constant, no maiter 
what party is in powerr—are plastered with the 
brass ornaments of fhe more brummagem 
Iratemal order. One and all, they are devoid 
of any contact with what passes for culture^ 
even in their remote bailiwicks. One and all. 
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their careers are bare of civilizing infiuences. 
Such is the American Witenagemot in this 
146th year of the Republic. Such are .the men 
who make the laws that all of us must obey, 
and carry on our dealings with the world.” 

Such is the picture of democracy of one 
of the produest nations in the world! Surely 
the picture is not a bright one. Because of the 
domination of the big bosses in American 
politics the dream of democracy has not been 
realized. Modern industrialism seems to be 
opposed to democracy as the higher social and 
individual attributes necessary for the success 
of the latter do not seem to be encouraged by 
the former. For the success of democracy a 
society should be based upon such a moral 
ground that its members care more for the 
welfare of the group as a whole than their 
self-interests. It is a question of sound edu¬ 
cation to prepare a people for the ideals of de¬ 
mocracy and no system of instruction which, 
does not make provision for its moral and 
spiritual elevation can be said to serve the 
purpose. * • , 

The big bosses arS so much determined to 
retain their supremacy in American politics 
that even a fair criticism of the existing politi¬ 
cal conditions often provokes their bitter anta- 
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gonisra. II the critic is in important public 
service or a man of profession who aspires 
alter a successful career in* life, he is likely 
to be ruined by his criticism. Judge Ben 
Lindsay's sincere criticism of the political 
affairs at Denver had so much exasperated the 
big bosses of that city thal he was subjected to 
the utmost repression. The thieves, the gamb¬ 
lers, the saloon-keepers were cheered on against 
him. There were times when even the 
churches were afraid to aid him. The big bos¬ 
ses—the heads of the street railway, the tele¬ 
phone company, the gas and electric com¬ 
pany, the water company and most of the 
other Denver corporations and combinations 
of finance—^had made it their particular ambi¬ 
tion and personal aim to beat him down and 
crush him out of public life. He fought 
alone,—at .times absolutely alone. And he is 
still fighting! 

“He has been offered bribes that might buy 
a millionaire. He has been promised a career 
in politics, a fortune in law. He has been 
given the hope of worldly preferments that 
might seduce the highest ambition. When 
these have failed to win him, he has been 
threatened with all the punishments that the 
most unscrupulous power and the bitterest 
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hate could conceive. To destroy his reputa¬ 
tion, false affidavits have been sworn out by 
fallen women, accusing him of the lovrest 
forms of vice. Attempts have been made to 
lure him to houses of ill-repute where men 
were lying in wait to expose him. The vilest 
stories about him have been circulated in veno¬ 
mous whispers from man to man and woman 
to woman. Friends have been frightened or 
bought or driven from him. His life has been 
threatened. Special laws have been introduc¬ 
ed at the State Capitol against him. The 
Denver Chamber of Commerce has publicly 
branded him an enemy of Slate. At times 
the lights in his rooms at the Court House 
have been cut off and he has had to go to the 
corner drug-store at night and buy himself 
candles to continue his work.”* 

The above reveals the true nature of those 
rich people who control the City, the State and 
the Federal government of the United States. 
These men lack that very thing—character— 
without whicji no member of a civilized com¬ 
munity can be appreefated. The reason why 
the big bosses of the United States are gener¬ 
ally devoid of a higher moral sense is that 

* The Beaat and tb« Jungle, lotroductLon* 
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they are bred and brought up under a culture 
in which the acquisition of wealth, and not 
the formation of character, is regarded as the 
primary object result is as to be 

expected,—wealth and character scarcely go 
band in hand, nay, character is sacrificed to 
wealth. Mammon is placed above the god of 
character. The mammonic cult pervades 
the society by superseding the doctrines of 
truth and humanity. Had it not been so, a 
man like Judge Ben B. Lindsay who dared to 
speak the truth, would have been welcomed 
and respected instead of being subjected to the 
most barbarous repression. 

That is why we have said that it needed 
a little bit courage to tell the truth about 
American politics. Political wrongs are often 
taken as a matter of course without protests 
by the people, the majority of whom are help¬ 
lessly dependent upon the capitalists for their 
livelihood. Even the educated do not seem 
to be inclined to say anything which is dis¬ 
tasteful to the rich. Thus the ‘ all powerful 
Bosses govern the Yankee Society. And they 
govern in the name of Democracy I In reality 
iib is DolUirocracy and not democracy. 

From Mr. Mencken’s statement we have 
got an idea of the character and activity of 
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most of the representatives of the people of the 
United States in the U.S. Congress. 
Here it must be said that because of 
the sincerity, honesty and integrity of a very 
limited number of Congress-men—when such 
a group happens to be in the Congress—that 
the dignity of the U.S. Congress is often saved 
from infamy. These upright and worthy 
citizens try their utmost to keep the Federal 
legislature free from dollarocratic impurities, 
although their attempts are not always 
crowned with success. Sometimes a senator 
eleot from a State, w*ho has secured his elec¬ 
tion through fraud and curruptiou, is suc¬ 
cessfully ousted. Such was the case in early 
January 1928, when Frank L. Smith senator 
elect from Illinois, was expelled from the U.S. 
Senate. A tangled situation arose when Mr. 
Smith was denied a scat in the Senate on the 
ground that he had got a large share of his 
primary campaign funds from the heads of 
the public utilities of Illinois, an act which 
was not worthy of him as the chairman of the 
Illinois Comi&erce Commission and that hia 
credentials were tainted with bribery and cor¬ 
ruption. Senator J. Reed took the position 
that Smith by his expenditure of $480,000 in 
the senatorial primary of 1926, of which over 
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9200.000 was contributed by Samuel Znsul! 
and othe’' public utility magnates doing busi¬ 
ness with the Illinois Commerce Commission, 
forfeited his right to a seat in the Senate. ‘*I 
maintain,” said the senator, “that it is the duty 
of the Senate to protect itself and the country 
and to say that fraud and corruption vitiate 
the election. To take the opposite view would 
be to open the doors to every kind of fraud and 
inequity and the Senate would be defenceless 
and rogues may as well begin their nefarious 
business in the open.” The opposite view was 
that the Smith-credentials should not be chal¬ 
lenged because the Illinois voters, at the time 
of the election, were aware of the facts relative 
to his primary campaign funds. Some of 
those who supported Smith in the Senate went 
so far as to say that however tainted with cor¬ 
ruption the nomination of a candidate for the 
Senate might have been, though it might be 
established that it had been procured by open 
and revolting bribery, the facts having been 
published during the campaign and then 
brought to the notice of the electors of the State 
who nevertheless gave him a plurality of the 
votes cast, his election was unimpeachable and 
be must be seated: that to reject him was to 
impair a sacred right of his State. 
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There was a hot debate over the issue 
whether the United States had a right to reject 
the senator-elect of Illinois. But finally by a 
vote of 61 tio 23 the Senate declared the seat of 
Frank L. Smith of Illinois vacant. In the eye 
of the Senate Mr. Smith was 11*0 longer a 
senator-elect. 

Whether the action of the United Statea 
Senate in this matter was right or wrong, the 
people of Illinois saw a greai menace to their 
rights as citizens of a free State. Their views 
were expressed by their Governor when he said, 
“This attempted denial by the Senate is, in my 
judgment, fraught with the most serious con¬ 
sequences to constitutional government that 
have arisen in the United States since the 
great civil war. A recognition of the unwar¬ 
ranted and outrageous proceeding of the 
United States Senate in denying the people of 
a soverign State the right to electc their own 
representatives would sweep away the last 
vestige of self-government and the political 
independence of the people of a free State. On 
behalf of Illinois I can not and will not recog¬ 
nize the action of the* United States Senate in 
declaring that a vacancy exists in the repre¬ 
sentation of Illinois in the United State, for to 
do so would be to bargain away the constito- 
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tional rights of the people of a sovereign State 
and would be recognizing the power of an un¬ 
authorized body to disfranchise an entire 
state.” 

But in the opinion of the patriotic 
Americans the action of the United States 
Senate in denying Mr. Smith a seat in the 
Senate was right as the United States Senate, 
as a law-making body for the entire nation, 
had every right to see whether a senator-elect 
was the right kind of man to hold the noble 
office of a United States law-maker. A State 
might send to the Senate a convicted felon, the 
perpetrator of a foul murder, even a traitor 
whose hands had been raised against his 
■country and who might be plotting against its 
very life; but the United States Senate should 
protect itself and the country from such a 
man. 

The incident was interesting as it was un¬ 
precedented. It created a sensational occa¬ 
sion for examining the relation between a 
State of the Union and the United States in a 
new light and it was so'because there happen¬ 
ed to be in the United Stateq Senate some 
worthy men who had the courage to stand 
against fraud and corruption. Mr. Smith was 
really the man of the big bosses who provided 
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jlim with a large part of the primary campaign 
funds with which to bribe the Illinois voters. 
Such things were of common occurence at 
Senatorial elections everywhere in the United 
States and many of the Senators were aware 
of such facts better than anything else on 
earth and therefore did not think of challeng¬ 
ing the credentials of a man ready to take the 
oath of office in the Senate. The contest be¬ 
tween the Unied States and Illinois was really 
a contest between democracy and dollarocracy 
and luckily for the Union the former came out 
victorious. Let it be said that such a contest 
between democracy and dollarocracy seldom 
takes place in the United States as the big 
bosses always prove too powerful to be quar¬ 
reled with and as also there do not always ap¬ 
pear a sufficient number of men in the Senate 
to take the initiative of a oontest for the sake 
of democracy. If such a contest actually 
takes place, it is almighty dollar that general¬ 
ly wins. The defeat of Frank L, Smith, the 
man of the big bosses—although theoretically 
.a man for the people of Illinois,—was a 
rare case. • 

Instances of the most flagrant corruption 
in high administrative positions are not less 
conspicuous in democratic America. Early 
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in 1928, Edward Jackson, Governor of 
Indiana, was tried on a charge af conspiracy 
to conceal an offer of a bribe of $10,000. His 
predecessor, Governor Warren T. McCray had 
been convicted in the federal court of using 
the mail to defraud and was sentenced to the 
Atlanta penitentiary. 

In December, 1927, Henry S. Johnston, 
Governor of Oklahama, was impeached on six 
charges, the first of which was wrongful and 
illegal suppression of the State legislature and 
preventing the said body from functioning in 
its legal capacity at the State Capitol, There 
was also a charge of moral turpitude against 
the Governor as he was alleged to have been 
unduly influenced by his confidential secre¬ 
tary, Mrs. Hammonds, who had been des¬ 
cribed at a regular session of the legislature 
as “the woman governor." Chief Justice Ered 
T. Johnson of the State Supreme Court was 
also impeached with Governor Johnson. Four 
years prior to this incident, Governor J. C. 
Walton of Oklahama had also been impeach¬ 
ed on a charge of unlawful suppression of the 
State legislatufre. We have already seen that 
there were chargee against Governor Small of 
Illinois of unlawfully retaining public money 
and that the Attorney General’s office had 
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presented the brief and argument to the 
Supreme Court in the interest-suit against 
him. In 1921 he was convicted and tried on 
« charge of conspiracy to appropriate for him¬ 
self and his associates a large sum of the inter- 
ost-money on public funds over which he had 
control. 

There had been so many charges at differ¬ 
ent times against Governor Small that one 
wonders how he could successfully retain his 
position and get himself re-elected at the end 
of his term of office. Governor Graham of 
Vermont was convicted on a charge of robbing 
the State of its mioney in 1929 and sent to the 
penitentiary for several years. It is needless 
to multiply illustrations of this sort. 

Even high federal offices are not free from 
corruption. The Sinclair-Fall conspiracy trial 
which created a national scandal and nation¬ 
wide sensation, revealed that Teapot Dome, 
the Wyoming naval oil lands, asserted to have 
a value of f100,000,000, had been leased by 
A. B. Fall, the Interior Secretary, to Harry F. 
Sinclair, in a* Manner Jhat was highly prejudi¬ 
cial to the dignity of hn official. Inatanpes of 
bribery, the squandering or robbing of public 
money, negligence of duty, flagrant violation 
of laws and partnership with the criminals ore 
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common in many departments of public 
activity. 

There were amazing records of corruption 
in connection with the enforcement of the Pro¬ 
hibition law in the United States. According 
to John W. H. Grim, former United States 
Attorney General, every day at least twenty- 
five million dollars changed hands as graft to 
one hundred thousand city, country, State and 
Federal officials for illicit traffic in intoxicating 
liquor. This suggested that at least one- 
hundred thousand officials corrupted them¬ 
selves in connection with the enforcement of 
only one law. How much faith a citizen of the 
United States had in the integrity of the 
U.S. Army was implied by the following 
statement of a Federal official; “From what 
X observe, the United States could put the 
whole United States Army along the Canadian 
border and yet booze-smuggling would not bo 
stopped. The army from private up to generals 
would become boot-leggers just as many 
police, low and high, are in our big cities.’' 

We were told that a^ least rone hundred and 
thirty-five thousand mfirderers were at' large 
in the United States in 192$. Such a fact 
plainly indicated the unsatisfactory condition 
of administration as well as adjudication in 
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that country. That is why Chief Justic Taft 
of the United States Supreme Court once said: 
“The administration of criminal law in this 
country is a disgrace to civilization . . . 
The trial of a criminal seems like a game of 
chance with all the chances in favour of the 
criminal and if he escapes, he seems to have 
the sympathy of sporting public.” 

Who are responsible for the failure of law 
enforcement? Apparently none because the 
difierent officials and parties concerned hnd 
fault with one another for the failure. Accord¬ 
ing to an American citizen, “For the failure of 
law enforcement judges sometimes blame each 
other. They know ithe drone on the bench and 
those who carry favour with politicians and 
with contributors to political campaign funds. 
Judges often blame the police, the prose¬ 
cutors, the jurors individually and collectively, 
Prosecutors blame the judges, the police and 
the jurors, the jurors blame the prosecutors, 
the police and the courts. The public blames 
the whole lot. The bench and bar blame the 
public in thd last analysis because the public 
does not go to the palls to elect competent offi¬ 
cials and refuSe to serve on juries. And the 
public answer that when enlightened and de¬ 
cent citizens appear for jury service, lawyears 
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■and courts find ways of shunting them oS in 
favour of jurors who do little thinking for 
themselves,” The reader may easily under¬ 
stand that all the parties—the judges, the jur¬ 
ors, the police, the prosecutors and the public 
are to blame for the failure of law enforcement 
in the United States and the reason for this un¬ 
happy situation is that the American people in 
general do not seem to have much respect for 
laws. It is not difficult to establish, says, 
Richard J. Firregan in the Welfare Magazine, 
December, 1927, that “not only is there a wide¬ 
spread disrespect for law in the United States, 
but that -there is a growing disrespect for those 
who make, enforce and interpret the laws. 
And that on the part of those who make, 
enforce and interpret the laws there is a grow¬ 
ing disrespect for people who put them into 
office.” A banker of large public spirit, a 
student of afiairs in the Uuited States and 
abroad, says; “There is not much respect for 
the law here. When men are permitted to comit 
rniirder and other crimes and, the juries and 
courts fail to inflict peilalties or if the convic¬ 
tion is secured and the criminal is pardoned, 
something ought to be done. Of course you 
know that England is cited as being so mudi 
more free from crime than this country. 
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Over there when a crime is committed the 
offender is punished according to the law and 
the law acts speedily. Here it is quite 
different.” 

An American lawyer and executive with 
an international reputation answers that most 
laws are being enforced on poor persons who 
are without political pull, “I cannot recall”, 
he says, ‘‘a single case in which a wealthy man 
has received capital punishment. A man 
caught stealing a railroad or an oil-field, 
robbing a warehouse full of grain or looting a 
bank, will get little or no punishment, but if he 
be poor and steals only a suit of clothes worth 
fifteen dollars he will go to the penitentiary.” 
This critic, like many others, blames first, the 
archaic criminal procedure which permits 
delays in trials and discriminatory favours by 
police, prosecutors and judges to the wealthy 
and powerful over the poor and weak; second, 
mistrust of policemen’s evidence because of 
frequent occurrences of crimes committed by 
police, notably in shooting and killing men 
and boys whose only offence is to run away, in 
subjecting prisoners to the third degree^ and 
in evading stfrvice of the hdhem corp^is 
writ. 

A nationally known American labour 
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leader places the blame for non-enforcement 
of laws on the political ownership of judges. 
He says that the judge must bow to the will 
of the political boss who permits^his name to 
appear on the election ballot. The political 
boss maintains his power because he bows to 
the wishes of the ward healer who delivers the 
yotes. “The ward healer is a pool-room bum 
or a bootlegger and the final analysis is that it 
is in such hands we find control of our courts. 
The use of money will prevent action in 90 per 
cent, lof the court proceedings, either civil or 
criminal. We must check the cause of this 
condition,” is his conclusion. 

According to a report of the Illinois Asso¬ 
ciation for Criminal Justice for 1926, there 
were 12,543 prosecutions in State Courts 
for felonies but 10,568 resulted in po punish¬ 
ment whatever. Again, there were 10,829 
cases where individuals were arraigned in 
municipal courts on felony charges but over 
6,000 were realised by municipal judges. “The 
practice of the State’s Attorney,” remarks the 
Association, “in compromising' with crimi¬ 
nals and agreeing to reduction of the character 
"of charges from a grave offence to a petty 
ojSence has become so prevalent in Cook 
Countj^ that the crixninal population has be- 
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come contemptuous of the law and fear of 
punishment no longer is a deterrant of 
crime.” All this reveals the real condition of 
the enforcement of law in the United States. 

In a report submitted, more than five 
years ago, to Hinton G. Clablaugh, head of the 
State Board of Pardons and Parols, Illinois, by 
a committee of three professors of three local 
universities, strenuous objections were voiced 
to the system which permitted States attorneys 
and judges to acce])! a plea from an accused 
man for a lesser crime than one of which ho 
VYas accused. Thus, the professors pointed 
out, in hundreds of cases judges and prose¬ 
cutors accepted pleas of guilty for petty 
larceny where grand larceny was charged, and 
pleas of guilty of man-slaughter where mur ler 
might be proved by trial. 

Mr. Lorin L. Baker’s book. "The 
Imperilled Freedom” was a charge of large- 
scale graft against President Hoover: an alle¬ 
gation that the President's campaign for office 
had been financed largely by the milking of 
an oil company; by his friends, to the ruin of 
thousands of investors; a further allegation 
that thuoughont his term of office the Presi¬ 
dent sacrificed the real interest of the American 
people to please those same financial friends. 
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Reviewing the book Robin Temple, a British 
journalist, says: 

“This is a tragedy: If there is any sub¬ 
stance in Mr, Baker’s allegations, it is a 
matter of supreme importance, not only for 
America, but for the whole world.” 

Mr. Temple also says: 

'T suppose the public life of the United 
States of America must for ever remain some¬ 
thing incomprehensible to the English mind. 
We have just enjoyed at secondhand the spec¬ 
tacle of the Mayor of New York (who not so 
long ago came over here and after .two hours’ 
rush round London favoured us with his pro¬ 
found views on how to administer it) indict¬ 
ed on a charge of receiving wholesale bribes 
during his term of office. 

"Far from being regarded as under sus¬ 
picion, we find him met with cheering crowds 
on his way back from the court and the whole 
unsavoury business treated - as something 
natural and ordinary.” 

Mr. Temple further says, “America as¬ 
sumes that a public servant is corrupt, and on 
the fairly numerous occa'stons when the scandal 
gats so big that something has 4o be done, the 
crowd feels that the delinquent is just un¬ 
lucky. I know that there are more powerful. 
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more cunning, or better-connected men in office 
who are just as guilty as the prisoner at the 
bar, but who have contrived to avoid breaking 
the supremely important Eleventh Command¬ 
ment, “Thou shalt not be found out.” 

With an eye to various political abuses in 
his own country an old-fashioned American 
remarks; 

“This universal indifference to dishonesty, 
the moral callousness of our supposably ‘best 

people’ is the amazing fact of the day. 

The social infection which manifests itself in 
so many unpleasant symptoms may lie in the 
very fibre of American character itself, which 
no longer condemns crime when it attains six 
figures. Democracy, if it is to work at all, re¬ 
quires a belief at least in t he ideal of common 
honesty.” 

Perhaps the reader has now got a clear 
idea lof what democracy practically means in 
one of the most highly democratized countries 
of the West. The window-show of American 
democracy has been too dazzling for the out¬ 
siders to see Mdhrly tbp real scenes behind it. 
When the actual scenes are seen, doubts creep 
into their minds about the success of demo¬ 
cratic ideals. It seems that the high ideals of 
democracy cannot be realized without a con- 
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siderable degree oi moral perfection of the indi- 
yidual members of a society. And the ques¬ 
tion of moral perfection is nothing but a ques¬ 
tion of the subordination of the matter to the 
spirit. Brotherhood of man—and not dollaro- 
cracy—is really the essence of democracy, for 
which Mammon must be subordinated to 
God of love. 

Happily the patriotic Americans are gett¬ 
ing conscious that a nation cannot stand upon 
material success alone. Thus Mrs. Nelly Ross, 
the first woman Governor of Wyoming says :— 

“This Government of ours founded upon 
the ideal of democracy has held out the great¬ 
est hope of the material and spiritual progress 
to mankind. Surely, if any people ever gained 
it, we have gained the goal of material success. 
But that success will be as dust and ashes if 
we do not also gain spiritual salvation—goal 
that can be attained only by the development 
of character. “Back to idealism,” must be 
our national cry if we are to save the soul of 
America.” 

_ •• p 

“What has tended to tfiBappear,” says 
Irving Babbitt in an article, ‘The Critic And 
American Life’ is the inner life with the special 
■type of control it imposes. With the decline of 
this inner control there has been an increasing 
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resort. ,to outer control. Instead of the genu¬ 
ine Puritan we then have the humanitarian 
legalist who passes innumerable laws for the 
control of people who refuse to control them¬ 
selves. More is involved in the failure to solve 
this problem than the Puritan tradition. It is 
the failure of our contemporary life in general. 
Yet, unless some solution is reached by a full 
and free exercise of the critical spirit, one re¬ 
mains a mere modernist and not a thorough¬ 
going and complete modern; for the modern 
spirit and critical spirit are in essence one. 

“The activity of our uplifiers is scarcely 
suggestive of any divine and supernatural 
light. Here is a discrimination of the first im¬ 
portance that has been obscured by the muddy 
thinking of our half-baked intelligentsia. One 
is thus kept from perceiving the real problem, 
which is to retain the inner life, even though 
one refuses to accept the theological nightmare 
with which the Puritan associated it."* 

Thus we see a picture of the tragedy in 
connection with the realization of man’s 
modern political ideals. • Truly democracy is 
still a dream apd a hope and not yet a fulfil¬ 
ment. Mere window-show of democracy does 


* The Forunij Fehmary, 1&28* 
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not lead to progress. “It is possible,” says an 
American thinker, “that democracy may con¬ 
tribute, and contribute largely to progress, 
but this can only result when democracy is 
willing to educate and discipline itself to the 
point of an intelligent appreciation of what its 
problems and interests are and of a willing¬ 
ness to accept responsibility and subordinate 
itself to the high demands of successful group 
policy. Democracy must be rescued from the 
wicked step-mother, “Individualism.”* 


A. J. Todd, Thfioriev of Social p* 



CHAPTER IV 

THE RISING TIDE OF CRIMES 




have created a vast machiac^ which proves to be a 
Frankenstein which is devouring us. -^ 

Rev. John H. Hoimes, 


Recently crimes have increased in every 
civilized country and the United States of 
America, one of the foremost modern coun¬ 
tries, is passing through the worst crime age 
in her history. “The beginning of our prohibi¬ 
tion age” said Arthur Brisbane, a famous 
American journalist, some time ago, ‘'which 
was to empty prisons, insane asylums and even¬ 
tually put an end to crime, is strangely the 
beginning of the worst crime-age in our history. 
As you travel across the continent, newspapers 
bring you their stories of robberies, holdups, 
kidnappings and other crimes at every rail¬ 
road station.” Proceedings of the annual 
meetings of the American Bar Association for 
many years show that lawyers and judges re¬ 
gard the crime conditions in the United states 
as the worst* in an^ civilized country. 

The main chdracteristics of this crime- 
age are that {he old hardened criminal of former 
days has almost passed out and his place has 
been UUren by young men and women. 
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Edward E, Gore, formerly President of the 
Chicago Crime Commission, at a meeting in 
Hotel La Salle in Chicago remarked: “The 
old criminal as cartooned with the short hair 
and the under-shot jaw is no more and the 
youth of the land is out in front. Criminally, 
the girls are playing a more conspicuous part 
than ever before in crime history.” As a proof 
of this assertion as far as Illinois was con¬ 
cerned, Mr. Gore said that 60 per cent of the 
inmates of Joliet penitentiary were under 25 
years of age and that crimes such as robbery, 
burglary and larceny usually were committ¬ 
ed by persons between the ages of 17 and 22. 

Chicago is generally known as the worst 
criminal city in the United States. But Mr. 
Gore denies it. He says that no big city in the 
United States is worse than any other as far 
as crime is concerned. “There is no city of 
magnitude in the country,” he says, “that does 
not have its crime problem just as has 
Chicago. No big city in America can pull its 
skirts aside and snub Chicago. Crime has no 
home. Any city will do ^or a criminal,” Mr. 
Gore, however, concedes that Chicago leads 
the world in one branch of crim^, viz, racke¬ 
teering, or terrorization by fake organizations 
which claim to be afiSliated with Union labour. 
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We shall discuss this point later on in this 
Chapter. Here two important points are to 
be noted in Mr. Gore’s statement: first, most 
of the crimes in the United States today are 
perpetrated by the youth of the country and 
that the girls are playing a more conspicuous 
part than ever before in crime history; second¬ 
ly, the worst crimes are not confined to any 
particular city but generally found in all the 
big cities of the country. 

The perjietration of crimes in the United 
States has become such a growing menace to 
the administration of law and the preserva¬ 
tion of order in the society that sterilization of 
confirmed criminals of both sexes to prevent 
reproduction of anti-social traits is being con¬ 
sidered by the American Bar Association. A 
decision of the United States Supreme Court 
upholding the right of States to sterilize “re¬ 
peating criminals” has paved the way, accord¬ 
ing to a number of specialists in criminal law, 
for the general adoption of the practice. 

But some sections of both the legal and 
medical professions fa|ive vigorously opposed 
sterilization. While * recognizing the value 
of the weedlngVut of the undesirable types by 
an operation which prevents reproduction 
without in any degree impairing the physical 
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or mental power of the patient, this section 
of the professional world still holds that an 
abuse of the power might lead eventually to 
the establishment of personal dictatorship 
wherever officials might choose to turn on 
their political oi)ponents with surgery. 

It is doubtful whether sterilization will 
prove an effective remedy for the crime prob¬ 
lem of the United States; it is especially for this 
reason that the majority of the worst criminals 
are never caught there, as we shall see later on. 
Sterilization will mean the weeding out of the 
less intelligent criminals while the worst per¬ 
petrators of crimes will propagate just as they 
do now. It seems to us that it is not heredity 
but environment that is the main contributing 
factor to the crime situation. An arrange¬ 
ment that will dispel the social ills and wrongs 
by breathing a moral atmosphere to the people 
will check crimes to a large extent. This can 
never be effected without sufficient, provision 
for moral and spiritual training. 

Before the prohibition law was passed in 
the United States, many Americans, who had 
the welfare of the people'at heart, used to think 
that wine was responsible for * most of the 
crimes in the country. But the Volstead Act 
could not remedy the situation; on the con- 
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trary it ushered in the worst crime-age in the 
history of the nation. Many people have now 
begun to say that cocaine is responsible for the 
majority of crimes in the American society. 
“Cocaine commits over 60 per cent of the 
crimes of violence in America today. The 
gang that is going to rob a bank, or hold up a 
little store-keeper, peps up on cocaine to make 
the killing and they make their get-away in a 
high powered automobile. Day time or night 
time—a lonely place or a street full of people— 
it is all one to the ‘snow-bird’ and his friends. 
It is horrifying to discover how many boys and 
girls there are in the country today who are 
snow-birds as the police call them. The 
police have a name for crimes such as hold¬ 
ups, gunplays, murder, robbery, kidnapping 
and the kindred ones and “Coke stuff” is the 
name for them. All these crimes or nearly all 
of them are committed by men who go for 
‘sleigh rides’ as they call a cocaine party in 
that strange, secret whispering life we call the 
underworld,"* 

Gerhard ■Kuhne, Chief in the Bureau of 
Criminal Identihcation in the city of New 
York said somcftime ago: 


Tha BMUle Fmi Inielligenct, FeV, 34^ 192&. 
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"The atrocious manner in which the vic¬ 
tims of holdup'Dien are abused and uselessly 
maimed shows conclusively that the gunmen^ 
while committing those crimes, are not 
rational. I doubt if they would have the 
courage fo attempt such crime if they were 
not full of drugs at the time.” 

Holdups are crimes that are general all 
over the United States. Pedestrians* stoms, 
banks, rich business places and even mail 
trains are held up by daring crooks and ban¬ 
dits at the point of gun even at boroad day¬ 
light. A little carelessness on the part of per¬ 
sons carrying money or jewellery and proprie¬ 
tors or managers of business concerns with 
fat purses sometimes cost them not only their 
valuable properties but also their lives. An 
industrial city like New York or Chicago, 
whose volume of business is enormous, is a 
favourite place for the holdup-men for their 
activities. In such a place a pedestrian or a 
motorist who values his life and property 
must heed the following warning of the Police 
Uepartmeni: • • 

. f' “Pedestrians and motorists who travel 
late at night mupt be vigilaift. Upwards ol 
80 per cent of holdups occur at night. Dark¬ 
ness is the silent paHner of the highway man. 
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“Here are a few suggestions on how to 
guard yourself against .this type of criminal: 

“Pedestrians and motorists should avoid 
using poorly lighted thoroughfares as much as 
possible. Be ever on the alert crossing dark 
alley-ways. 

“Do not shortcut through deserted prai¬ 
ries or dark lots. A desire to save a nionient’s 
time may cost you your valuables. 

“A lavish display of jewellery at the 
theatre and other places of amusement is an 
invitation to the holdup-men. So-called 
vestibule robberies are traced to this cause. 

“Make eveiy effort, to protect yourself. 
Carry just enough money for your immediate 
needs. A fat purse attracts thieves. Play 
safe at all times by keeping above precautions 
in mind.’’ 

When a man is held up on the street or in 
a place of business by gunmen, it is better for 
him, if he is at a disadvantage, to submit to 
the command that at once follows. Usually the 
command begins with “hands up’’ and the vic¬ 
tim is supposed ^to throw his hands upward at 
once to satisfy the gangsters that he will make 
no resistance, ffhe slightest hesitation or re- 
sistanoe on the part of the victim may cause 
the gunmen’s bullets to rend his heart. The 
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victim is then robbed of his valuables. When 
the gunmen’s job is finished, the victim is again 
commanded to remain silent and motionless 
as long as the visitors ai e not out of sight. If 
the victim happens to be without money with 
him, it is not unlikely that the disappointed 
bandits will beat him sevemly (for his negli¬ 
gence to carry a part of his moveable property 
for them). 

The following are illustrations of how 
bandits hold up places of business in an 
American city: 

Shortly after noon of December 23, 1927, 
a man in a Santa Claus garb entered the First 
National Bank of Cisco, Texas, and spoke to 
Alexander Spear, the cashier of the Bank, in 
a mumbling tone of voice. When Spear 
asked him to repeat his question, the man 
suddenly pulled a revolver and commanded 
the banker to “reach for some sky.” Following 
closely behind were four other men, all brandi¬ 
shing revolvers. They lined up the officials 
of the bank and customers. While the men 
achooped up all of the money- in sight, a 
woman customer, unnoticed by the robbers, 
fled from a side-door and notified the police. 

Seeing the police officers coming, the ban- 
•dits grabbed two of the bankets by the arm 
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and led them from the bank. Just outside 
the door they released the men, seized two 
little girls, placing the children between them 
and the officers. They backed slowly towards 
two waiting automobiles, four into one car 
with the girls while the fifth, with part of the 
money, entered the other, A second later the 
lone robber fell to the floor of the car, shot 
four times. The others fled, firing volley 
after volley behind them. 

As the result of the gun-battle between 
the police and the bandits, George Carmichael, 
policeman, was reported dying at a local hos¬ 
pital while G. E. Bedford, Chief of police, was 
lying with three bullet wounds in his body and 
Alexander Spear, the Cashier of the bank, was 
suffering a gunshot wound in the jaw. Two 
of the four fleeing bandits also were believed 
wounded. 

Laverne Comer, 12, and Emma May 
Robinson, 10, were the two children taken 
away by the robbers. 

Here is another illustration of how a rich 
club-house on the upper floor oTa building was 
held up by four gun-men all with submachine 
guns. Entering into the room one of the ban¬ 
dits itook his position in the centre, while the 
others placed themselves by the doors. The 

9 
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man in the centre gave the following order to 
the rich members of the club; 

"Stand with your face to the wall. And 
the first man that makes a bad move will be 
plugged." 

Then he proceeded down the long line 
behind the men. He searched them deftly 
putting money and valuables into a hat. 
Then he again took bis position in the centre 
of the room. 

"Now, everybody,” he said, “turn the 
knuckles of your hands to the wall.” 

Half a dozen of the hands contained bills 
of large denomination. He gathered them in« 

“Now,” he said, “start from the left, one 
at a time and put your rings in the hat. Make 
it snappy and don’t make mistakes.” 

One by one the long file did as he ordered, 
returning to their places by the wall. A final 
order was for silence for five minutes. Three 
of the men with the loot went downstairs. 
Then the fourth, as the auto-engine began to 
roar, locked the doors and tore down after 

them, , 

In a big Americarf city many hold-ups 
are not formally reported to thd police but deli¬ 
berately kept in the dark. Many rich women 
satisfy their gambling and other instincts 
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in semi'public and obscure places and when 
these women are robbed of their valuables by 
bandits or mysteiious crooks, they think it 
better to remain silent about their losses for 
fear of publicity. In warning wealthy 
Chicago women Michael Hughes, Chief of 
Police, once said; 

“Many women attend bridge and poker 
parties in apparently exclusive apartments, 
where the games are put on in connection with 
luncheons, for ‘nominal fees.’ Frequently at 
these places, sometimes in connivance with 
the proprietors, are many men and women 
who are simply runners or spies for robbers 
and extortionists. It is their business to spy 
out women of wealth who display fortunes in 
furs and jewels and to report on their move¬ 
ments. Subsequently there are robberies or 
blackmail cases in the event the crooks can 
win the association of their victims and it is 
always a complete mystery to the victims but 
entirely obvious to police.” 

We have already noticed a remark of 
Edward E. Gore'that criminally the girls are 
playing a more conspicuous part than ever 
before in the XJmted States. Many hold-ups 
and robberies are now conducted by daring 
women. The most fiendish murders are often 
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perpetrated under their guidance. They do 
not seem to be afraid of the police but, in fact, 
many police officers are on their pay-roll. 
They live luxuriously in fashionable apart¬ 
ments with money obtained from hold-ups, 
burglary, robbery and the running of gamb' 
ling dens and disorderly houses. They seem 
to be proud of their criminal career and .their 
male partners are proud of them. They are 
surrounded by wealthy friends or sweethearts, 
mostly crooks. Such a woman, when arrest¬ 
ed, does not appear to be sorry in the least but 
rather seems to be jubilant over the arrest 
as it will certainly receive publicity in the 
press and make her at once known all over 
the United States. Besides daring gang- 
leaders, there is an alarmingly increasing 
number of women who earn their livelihood by 
petty larceny, theft and hold-ups. Many of 
snch women are gradually led from one crime 
to another still worse and then the climax is 
reached, Th^ following story clearly shows 
how ^ innocent girl was gradually led to be 
‘ a murderess; « 

Doris Hemphill ^rk, the only daughter, 
of. J. W. Hemphill, a rail-road conductor of 
Esther Ville la, charged with the murder of 
Mrs. Betty Chambers, told the poUoe, in a slow 
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deliberate voice, broken occasionally by tearsi, 
that while living at her home-town she was 
provided with private musical training by her 
father. She continued: 

“The city lured me. I wanted no fur¬ 
ther musical education. 

“Minneapolis was near, so I went there. 
That was six years ago. 

“But all I could play on the organ was 

Church music.I could not get anywhere 

with that. Finally I got on the stage. 

“My theatrical engagements took me all 
over the Middle West. Then I met Betty. 
She was living easy in Detroit. She 
wore, beautiful clothes and had plenty 
of jewels. 

‘T was broke. I could not sing. I could 
not act. I was not much good on the stage, 
BO I did not get paid like the rest. 

“I saw a pair of silk stockings in a window 
one day. Betty told me that I could have 
them. We went into the store and Betty 
showed me how to get several pairs off the 
counter in to •my pocket. It was easy. 

“When I got homfe I had three pairs. 
Betty had ten* ‘You've got to do better than 
jthat,’ Betty said. I knew it was wrong but I 
got into the habit and the more I got away 
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with the more I wanted. Soon I was dress- 
ing like Betty and I quit the stage. 

“Then I drifted from bad to worse. 
Finally I met James Kirk. He was a decent 
kid and when he said he loved me and asked 
me to marry him I did, thinking all along I 
could go straight. 

“When Betty came to Chicago she wrote 
to me. We came here then. Betty was liv¬ 
ing with Gordon Chambers then, but she was 
not married to him. 

“I was drawn in by the force of circum¬ 
stances, I met the wrong people. And 
worst of all, I began to take opium. That’s 
all there is to it. We never know about steer¬ 
ing clear of these things until we experience 
them, then it is too late.” 

Boris was alleged to have murdered Betty 
for her jewels and when the police asked her 
how she felt about Betty’s death, Doris bowed 
her yellow head and said:— 

“Betty was always geherous. I’d do any¬ 
thing now if I could only bring her back.” 

Doris said that she was lured by the city. 
'Thousands of American girls are thus lured 
and rained. The bright lights of the big 
American city attract the flappers from the 
email towns and gradually lead them to 
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imbecility. Many of them by the “force of cir¬ 
cumstances” turn to be thieves, bandits and 
murderesses. Young Doris was as innocent 
and simple as a small-town girl could be and 
it was the American city that made a murder¬ 
ess of her. Numberless young girls like 
Doris, are being completely ruined by the 
venomous atmosphere of American city- 
streets. 

The young delinquent woman who has 
started her crime career, generally picks up a 
young crook as her associate or accomplice. 
They live together as husband and wife with 
or without marriage-license and get out 
together with revolvers to earn their means of 
livelihood. Even child-brides and their boy- 
husbands are found to hold up stores at the 
point of revolvers.* 

* Hilda Edwards, only fourteen-year old, married Arthur 
£. Kinii 19, while she was a pupiJ hi tJte eighth grade of 
the Wadsworth Granunar School in tlio WoocNawn district^ 
Chicago* They had known each other only three months. 

After tlieir arrest they confessed to the police that they 
had committed three robberiea in the district* 

Their first rdbbery, the Slump Coffee shop at 4420 West 
63rd Street, Chicago, netted • them 3105, w'hicU Kirn. look 
from a clerk at th^ point of a revolver* The second w^vcrol 
days later, netted That time it was a delicate^ii^en 
1255, East 63rd Street* A pigglytwiggly atore at T9tli Street 
and Eaaea Avenue, Chicago, woa their third venture ond they 
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Many girls who do not believe in honest 
work are found to steal automobiles in one 
place and sell them in another and thus live in 
luxury from the proceeds of their sales. It is 
an easy job for those girls who know how to 
drive a motor car and are acquainted with 
dealers in stolen automobiles. But that the 
job does not always prove easy for a beginner 
will be found in the following story: 

"Mrs. Marie James, 18, worked in a restau¬ 
rant at 1806, North Clark Street, Chicago, and 
several times Arthur McCarthy of 860, Leland 
Avenue had asked her when she waited on 
him, to drive with him. One night she con¬ 
sented, drove with him as far as his door, and 
bade him good night. 

As she walked away, she watched 
McCarthy go into the house and then she went 
back and got in the car and drove away with it. 

Next day Arthur called her up and told 
her his hard luck. Somebody, he said, had 
stolen his car. He asked her to come to his 
room to see him. She went and while he was 

r y 

about 948, after a ahot wa& fired at the clerk, Peter Bueh. 

Later Bush recognised the couple as they drove down 03rd 
Street ic au automobile tliejr hod atoLeu from T* J. Meateraoii. 
Hie notified police, who^ made the aireet. 

(Chicago Sunday Tribune Feb. 5, 1928) 
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telephoning to the police about the automo- 
bile, she purloined the bill of sale for the car. 
She took the bill and drove the automobile to 
the Guarantee Motor Sales Company, at 2241, 
Michigan Avenue, where she offered the car 
for sale for $300, 

In the meantime the police had notified 
automobile concerns that the car had been 
stolen and the sales people recognised it. 
They told Marie James to come back in an 
hour and when she got back. Detectives 
McDonald and Lynch were waiting. At the 
Detective Bureau she sighed and said; “I 
guess I’am in awful trouble now.”* 

Marie was a novice in the field of automo- 
bile stealing. Unlike others in the same job, 
she went to the wrong party to sell the stolen 
car and was, therefore, caught. 

There are girls who are sufficiently edU’ 
Gated and intelligent to earn an honest living 
in their own country but who become thieves 
in order to ‘get rich quick.’ Miss Helen 
Hewett, 19, a high school graduate of Argo and 
once the editor of the school paper, was such a 
girl. She was held 6y the Woodlawn police 
charged with* the theft of several hundred 


The 0iuc»|[9 Sunday Tribune, Feb. 19128. 
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dollars’ worth of clothing and jewellery from 
a private home where she was said to have 
obtained employment as a coloured maid. 

It is needless to multiply Illustrations of 
girl-crimmals in the United States. Recently 
their number has greatly increased and they 
are playing a more conspicuous part than 
ever before in the crime-history of the nation. 
It seems as if they are deliberately competing 
with men in the commission of all sorts of 
crimes including murder. 

The number of murders committed in the 
United States of America is horrible. There 
is no other country in the world whose army 
of murderers and murderesses can stand in the 
same level in nuitferical strength and fiendish- 
ness of crimes with that of the United States. 
Not less than ten thousand murders are com¬ 
mitted there every year.” America is the land 
where murder is an accident,’ said P. W. 
Wilson, the English journalist, in the ‘London 
Sphere’ sometime ago, “where love of money 
excuses all things. Ten thousand murders, it is 
estimated, were comqaitted dn* the United 
. States last year. This is twenty times the homi¬ 
cide rate in Great Britain. To tile British mind 
10,000 homicides suggest 10,000 bungalows 
raided by 10,000 detectives ftam Scotland Yard 
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and 10,000 gravely conducted trials before 
10,000 judges of the High Court, most of the 
verdicts ending in the assumption of the black 
cap. A murder is still an incident. 

“It is otherwise in America. Murder is 
a mishap, an accident; it may be 6rst degree, 
second degree or third degree; it may be actu¬ 
ally a deed of heroism. Murder is a human 
sacrifice to Mammon.” 

The attitude of the American people that 
murder is an accident, and that it is often a 
deed of heroism has been responsible for the 
freedom of a large number of murderers and 
murderesses and for an alarming increase in 
the murder rate in the United States. Justice 
Marshall of the Ohio Supreme Court said in 
1925 that about one hundred and seventy five 
thousand murders were committed in twenty 
years in the United Slates of America with 
fewer than fifteen hundred convictions and 
executions. Taking account of the number of 
those who might have died a natural death of 
that big army of criminals, not less than one 
hundred and .thirty five thousand killers of 
human lives were at farge, Justice Marshall 
added. Thus • the American society main¬ 
tains the largest army of murderers in the 
world, who have killed and are killing the 
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lives of its own members. If civilization 
means a progressive increase in murder-rate, 
as American civilization implies, then, man 
and his civilization are surely^ doomed. Facts 
simply prove that the highly progressive 
Western societies are surrounding themselv¬ 
es with the gravest menaces of their own 
manufacture. 

The new social theory that the society it^ 
self, and not the perpetrators lOf crimes, is 
responsible for all crimes works in the minds 
of the judges and the jury and as a result the 
punishment of (Offenders is, in many instan¬ 
ces, greatly reduced. Many of the criminals 
who are thus set at liberty are the most dan¬ 
gerous persons threatening the lives and 
properties of the peaceful citizens and defying 
the City, State and Federal authorities at every 
step. Many defence-counsels for murder 
cases now depend upon the social theory in 
question for a plea to save the lives of their; 
clients and it is often done not without results 
satisfactory to them. In the Loeb-Leopold 
case, one of the most widely known cases in 
the annals of American'criminology, in which 
Loeb and Leopold, two young c&U^^-graduates 
and sons of two multi-millionaire parents, were 
charged with the murder of a ten-year 
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old school-boy who was also a son of a very 
rich man, the distinguished defence-lawyer 
argued that by allowing the philosophy of 
agnosticism, anarchism and other radicalisms 
to be preached in the Universities and outside, 
the American Society had created conditions 
under which the youth of the country tended 
to be lawless and have no regard for human 
lives; therefore, the defendants were not really 
responsible for the crime they had committed. 
The defendants were saved from the gallows 
though they were found guilty of first degree 
murder. Many people thought that the de¬ 
fence lawyer’s forceful arguments saved their 
lives. On the contrary, many others were of 
opinion that the reason why the young college 
graduates were not sentenced to death was 
that they were sons of rich men and rich men 
or their sons were not to be put to death in the 
United States for any crime whatsoever. 
There is a school of opinion that the social 
theory in question encourages murder in the 
United States and that the theory of the senti¬ 
mental pendtogists that crime is a form of 
social disease «or Social maladjustment has 
something to Bo with the freedom of action of 
so large a number of the killers of human 
lives in Uiat country. 
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The crime-career of a bandit, who has 
amassed a vast fortune, is easily forgotten and 
attention is concentrated upon his energy as a 
money-maker. His defiance to authorities 
seems to be regarded as an act of heroism, nay, 
as the manifestation of a high personality. 
That this is so might be illustrated by inci¬ 
dents connected with the crime career of any 
one of the ‘Vice-lords’ of America- 

Let us take, for instance, the case of A1 
Capone, the ex-vice-lord of Chicago. He was 
commonly known by his nickname, “Scarface 
Al.” 

•‘Capone has risen to the heights,” wrote 
a distinguished American citizen in the 
Chicago American some years ago,” as heights 
go in gang-land. He has money—much more 
money than many men can show after a life¬ 
time of honest toil. And Scarface A1 is only 
28 . 

“He has power equalled only by that of a 
Czar in the days when Czars and kings were 
powers or a commander of troops in time of 
war. His order, in his sphere, can bHng death or 
Towards to those who are of hi# organization, 

“He has under his direction desperate 
men. They sow not. They reap in such 
fashion as can be reaped by gunplay. They 
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do not know the meaning of work. For five 
years during the zenith of Mr. Capone’s 
power, they have lived, luxuriously, easily, on 
his pay-roll, doing his varied bidding. 

“Mr, Capone has wealth—just how great 
no one but Mr. Capone knows. He has reach¬ 
ed the pinnacle in the world of crime.” 

A1 Capone had the run of Chicago with 
his fallowing of armed bravos, breaking the 
law against gambling, bootlegging and the 
keeping of disorderly houses with mysterious 
—or not so mysterious—murders every now 
and then. Many opined that he had enjoyed 
immunity in the past, apparently because the 
authorities were friendly to him and wilfully 
blind to his operations and that some of them 
—it was even possible to suspect—were on his 
pay-roll; if the police department and those 
who directed and guided it had resolved to re¬ 
form the methods of citizen Capane, they had 
ample power to do so. 

The attitude of Capone towards the local 
authorities had always been defiant. Once, 
despite the oft-vepeated threat of the Chief of 
Police, Michael Hughes, “Scarface Al” came 
back to Chicag®. He rode into the city in his 
armoured car and no effort was made to stop 
him. With him came his bodyguard of six 
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Lieutenants armed to the teeth, as usual. A 
few hours later a bombing gang, strangely in« 
active during the absence of the vice-chief 
swung into action in the territory of his rivals. 
They hurled a powerful Tine-apple’ into the 
stairway of the Haymarket hotel, 734, West 
Madison Street. It injured two persons, 
wrecked the stairs and the ground-floor shoe- 
store of Thomas Ac An, blew out virtually 
every window in the buildings across the 
street for an entire block and did }15,000 worth 
of damage. It was the 108th ‘mysterious’ 
bombing in Chicago in 1927 according to 
police records and seemed to be the signal that 
Scarface A1 had returned to Chicago and was 
■doing business as usual. 

A1 Capone was rich and powerful. That 
was why he was not bothered by the police ins¬ 
pite of the fact that he was one of the most 
dangerous men living in the United States. 
The people seemed to adore him as a hero and 
rejoice in his immunity. 

Capone was primarily a bootlegger. 
:Since the passage of the Volstead Act prohi* 
inting the people frofk drinking wine, there 
fiad appeared in the United States a number, 
■of unlawful organiaations to provide those, 
who did not believe in temperance, with 
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alcohol and Capone was the chief of one 
of *tbe largest of such orgauizations. Capone 
came into conflict with his rival parties 
every now and then and every time as 
a result of the gun-battle that followed, 
streams of human blood flowed in the 
streets of Chicago and adjacent towns. Each 
bootlegging organization was a defiance to the 
lawful authorities and responsible for the loss 
of many human lives and valuable properties. 
Firings and bombings were the means by which 
a bootlegging concern tried to establish its 
commercial supremacy over or annihilate its 
rival party or parties. As every bootlegging 
organization was active all the year round, gun¬ 
plays, mysterious murders and bombings con¬ 
tinued in full force at all times during the year 
except perhaps when a temporary compromise 
was agreed upon by the parties concerned. 

The gang-leaders seemed t |0 be amused at 
jthe threats of the police that they were going to 
make Chicago so uncomfortable for the gang¬ 
sters that -the latter would leave the city 
yoluntaxily. * • , 

“Capone, ‘Scarface* Al’* is not the only 

* Nei^ rdtting to the further metmtiefi of Al 
might he fomtd in the followiDg;" 

"Big Bill" Ihonapmx hie won hie fourth Meycnml mad- 


10 
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one of the unhappy brotherhood we are after," 
the Chief of Police of Chicago once announc¬ 
ed. “We have men stationed outside 
Capone's home at 7244, Prairie Av., to see 
■that no gangsters enter to transact business 
and that Capone does not leave it. But that 
goes too for Big Joe Saltis on the West side 
and Joe Aiello, up North. 

“We are going to keep twenty-four-hour 
details on the homes of all of them, hinder 
them in every way we can. As time goes 


nfttioA ill ChtcagOj defeating Judge Lylo^ kis anti gangster oppo¬ 
nent, hy 45,000 vot«6. Both candidatee are. repubUcaiLs, 

A bitter figjbt in which A1 Capone, the gaitgster<leader> 
backed Thompson to the extent of £30,000 and* which haa left 
a legacy of libeJ anite tnvolring claims for milliona of dollars 
damages was primarily for the select ion of a Republicaii candi¬ 
date for the Mayoral election proper in April. 

An army of 70,000 men, including 5,000 police and a 
picked body of American Legion volunteers, kept order during 
the polling and fears of bombings and ahoot-upa did not mate¬ 
rialise despite the fact that 240 gangsters were imported from 
8t. Louie on behalf of Judge Lyle in order to meet the menaco 
of the followera of Al Capone, who was htm!&elf present in his 
bullet-proof car. ' 

The campaign was characterixed by a gtorm of vituperation 
aad the appearance of Thompson's famous 'Circus’ inclnding a 
parade headed by a jackass and a mounted cowboy, 

Tbo *Stateaman,’ Pebmtry 2d, 1931, 
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along We will picket the houses of other gang¬ 
sters. too, until they decide to give it up as a 
bad job and find other places to work.” 

In answer to police threats the gang- 
leaders, on the other hand, said that they 
would go to the court and demand injunction 
to restrain the police. 

Chicago loses about $?&,000,000 to the 
vice and gambling rings every year. The 
rings compete with one another for the con¬ 
trol of this large money and the victory of a 
ring is generally associated with murder and 
the wrecking of property. 

The so-called trade unions are also res¬ 
ponsible for many atrocities in a big city. 
Sometimes a group of cunning men estab¬ 
lishes a fake trade union and invite persons 
belonging to that trade to be its mem¬ 
bers. The refusal of a trader to join a bogus 
union is often followed by intimidations from 
its self-styled officials and if his attitude is 
still uncompromising he is likely to sustain 
the loss of his property as the result of bom¬ 
bings if he doe? not actually lose his life from 
the bullets of the extortionists, Chicago is 
the worst plac^ in Abe United States for the 
mischievous activities of the racketeers or 
fake-union leaders. Not a single day in the 
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year pa&ses without some major trouble 
having its source in fraudulent trade 
associations. 

There are innumerable so-called trade 
associations, such as Junk Dealers' Association, 
Shoe Repairers’ Union, Sausage Manufactur¬ 
ers’ Association, Candy Makers’ Union etc., 
in a big American city and many of them 
are organizations for the selfish end of their 
founders who resort to every method .they can 
think of to gain their objects. Take for ins¬ 
tance the, Junk Dealers’ Association of Chicago. 
Harry J. Le.wis, its self-styled President, had 
once invited all the junk dealers of Chicago to 
meet at a certain place where he ordered 
every one of them to join his association. 
Bravennan, a junk dealer, who was pre¬ 
sent in the meeting, protested and was just 
leaving the place in an uncompromising spirit 
when Lewis shot him to death. Lewis was 
later arrested and brought to trial'on a charge 
of murder. The jury found Him ‘not guilty’ 
in spite of the evidence of the eye-witnesses 
produced by the State .that they saw Lewis 
shoot Braverman. It was believed that the 
jury were afraid to find Lfewis ‘guilty* as 
most of them had been individually intimidat¬ 
ed and the homes of some of them had 
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actually been wrecked by the extortionists. 
The incident took place in 1926. 

Another illustration. Some bogus leaders 
of the candy-making trade organized the 
Candy Makers’ Union in Chicago and fixed 
$25 as the initial fees to be paid by a member, 
A certain candy-maker was not on good terms 
with the officers of the union and refused to 
pay the required fees. The defiant attitude 
of the candy-maker enraged the officers of the 
union, who invited him at their office one dav 
and beat him severely when he again re¬ 
fused to be a member of the Union. The 
assaulted man later filed a suit against 
them. 

About six years ago a chain shoe-store 
at B 20, West Madison Street, was bombed. 
Harry N, Levinson, President of the concern 
owning the shoe-store, said to the police, 
“I have been asked repeatedly since 1921 to 
join the Retail Shioe Clerks and Salesmen’s 
Union. I recently received a threat that the 
place would be bombed because of my failure 
to join the union. Overtures had been made 
to clerks in our emjfloy to join as late as 
yesterday and* we can attribute the bombing 
directly to this obeyance to the dictates of 
these extortionists.” 
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The fake Unions are highly organized and 
they are able to intimidate the State witnesses 
so successfully that it often becomes difficult for 
the State to retain its witnesses in a criminal 
suit against the Union extortionists to the last. 
Some time ago George £. Q. Johnson, the 
United States District Attorney, declared in 
opening the Government’s campaign to rid 
Chicago of racketeers, “Intimidation of wit¬ 
nesses, a practice in which Chicago crime is 
highly organized and which presents a real 
menace to the administration of justice, is the 
problem most vital lio our war on law¬ 
breakers.” Not only the State witnesses hut also 
the judges and the jury are efifectively intimi¬ 
dated by racketeers in many instances. The 
result is obvious; a large number of 
bombers, plunderers and murderers escape 
punishment. 

We have already noticed that more than 
60 per cent, of the crimes in the United States 
are committed by men and women of the 
country, who are below 25. Many of the cri- 
.minals of this class are eufficieiitly educated 
and some of them are 'holders of university 
degrees. It has been found that some of the 
most aiipciouB and fiendish crimes are com¬ 
mitted by young men and women, highly meii- 
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torious and intelligent. Is there a connection 
between the dissemination of knowledge and 
an icrease of horrible crimes? 

We referred above to the Lacb-Leopold 
case in which two University graduates mur¬ 
dered a 8chool-i)oy just for a fun. The inci¬ 
dent took place in 1924. In their confessions 
■the defendants Loeb and Leopold, vividly des¬ 
cribed the story of the murder which sent a 
wave of extreme indignation throughout the 
length and breadth of the country. We nar¬ 
rate here the story of another brutal murder 
by a highly meritorious student who resorted 
to the crime, as he said in his confession, to 
secure money for his college-education. The 
name of the youth was William E. Edwards 
Hickman. He killed Marian Parker, a twelve- 
year-old daughter of Mr. Perry M. Parker who 
was the cashier of a bauk in Los Angeles, 
California. Hickman kidnapped Marian from 
her school and informed her father by tele¬ 
phone that -the girl would be put to death if 
he did not pay him $1500 at a certain time and 
place. Finally Hickman was successful in 
obtaining the same a'inount from Mr. Parker, 
who paid the money without knowing that his 
daughter had already been put to death. 
Details of the story (parts of which are 
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omitted as extremely revolting) are ss 
follows: 

On December 14, 1927, Hickman followed 
Marian and her twin sister, Marzorie, 
daughters of Perry M. Parkar, to school and 
by telling the school attendants that her 
father was injured and was calling for 
Marian, tricked .them into surrendering her. 
He told Marian that she had been kidnapped. 
Then he bound her. 

The girl begged him not to leave her tied 
and he removed the bond but displayed a 
pistol to keep her quiet. He then went to 
Pasodena and sent the first telegram to her 
father saying Marian was safe and de¬ 
claring that instructions would follow later 
as to how she could be restored to her 
family. 

' That night Hickman took his little cap¬ 
tive to a motion-picture theatre in Los Angeles 
and then to his apartment. They sat under 
a tree for half an hour and then she followed 
him to his room as he had instructed her to 
do. Given the choice of 8leeping„on the bed 
or a couch, she chose thti latter.' They awoke 
at 7 o’ clock in the morning ^nd Hickman 
penned the first letter to her father, instructing 
him <to obtain f1500 in $20 bills and await 
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further inslrucUons. Marian also wrote a 
note which was enclosed. 

Hickman tied Marian to a chair and went 
out and mailed the letter. lie returned and 
prepared breakfast but the girl did not eal. 
Hickman told her she might write another 
letter to her father. She was in tears but 
stopped crying when she was allowed to write 
the second note. 

The abductor then left the apartment a 
second time and returned with newspapers 
telling the story of the kidnapping. Together 
they read the papers. 

That afternoon Hickman took the girl 
for a ride of 70 miles but returned about dark, 
bringing more newspapers filled with stories 
of the case. Hickman's confession then told 
how he had telephoned Parkar and arranged 
for a rendezvous but how he had failed to 
keep it because the police had been allowed to 
take a hand. Back in the apartment Marian 
sobbed because she could not return home 
that night. Again she slept on the couch and 
awakened tl^e next morning, the day of her 
death, at 7-30 A..M. 

Again Hickman told her to write a note 
to her father. This time she was allowed to 
use her own words except that she was ins- 
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truoted to make it appear she was being treat¬ 
ed badly. Hickman, then, promised ta allow 
her to return home if her father did not pay 
the money demanded. He wrote another 
note, chiding the father for allowing the police 
to interfere and threatening death to Marian, 

Once more Marian was bound and a 
blindfold was added. As he left the apartment 
she pleaded with him to hurry back. 

The confession here declares, Hickman 
then got the idea of killing Marian. He had 
told the girl ‘too much’ about himself that he 
formerly was employed at the bank and that 
her father knew him. He realized that if 
she returned alive, she would tell this and he 
would be a marked man. 

He took a dish-towel and twisted it 
around her neck holding it tightly for two 
nilnutss before she became unconscious. 
With his pocket-knife he dismembered the 
body. The arms and legs he wrapped in 
papers. He then combed the girl’s hair, 
powdered her face and threaded wire through 
the eye-lids in an effort to keep the eyes open. 
After finishing the grfteaome work he wrote 
the final letter to Parkar giving him his ‘last 
chance’ to have his daughter returned alive. 
That done, he went to a theatre. 
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When the hour for the meeting with 
l^arkav neared, he placed the torse in a suit¬ 
case and drove to the meeting place. Ascer¬ 
taining there was no police near, he met 
Parkar, took the $15,00 at the point of a gun 
and then dropped the body a few feet ahead of 
the father’s automobile. 

Immediately he drove to a cafe and 
passed the first of the $20 for a dinner. He 
returned home and slept. The next morning 
the police swarmed into his apartment, having 
traced a piece of towelling which had been put 
with the body* He blandly watched them 
search the apartment for possible clues and 
enquired if he could help them. Then he casu¬ 
ally strolled out and went to a theatre. After¬ 
wards he went to Holywood Boulevard and 
look a big green automobile from its owner 
at pistol point. 

With the green automobile ho headed for 
San Francisco. He remained at a hotel there 
until the next morning when his name appear¬ 
ed as the man wanted. Then he headed for 
the north, where the trail of $20 gold certi¬ 
ficates finally led to4iis capture. 

Hickman vdedared an uncontrollable de¬ 
sire to kill had surged within him since child¬ 
hood. On the day of the killing, Marian be- 
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came fretful, he said, and he concluded that 
the time had come to put her to death. 

Hickman told the police in his confession 
that he, had wanted money for his college edu¬ 
cation and that was why he kidnapped Marian 
and demanded 1,500 as ransom for her re¬ 
lease.* It was also revealed later that he had 

• Hicknian"j» case is an illustration of kidnapping* The 
Ijoeb'*Loopold ca'^e mentioned oarHer and the rase of Hotelling 
narrated later in this chapter, are abo examploa of kidnapping* 
The dramatic search in conneciion with the kidnapping of 
ColotieE Liiidberg*s twenty months old ion, which had put tlie 
United States on tentet- hooka for over two months and treated 
enormous iziterej»t all over the world in 1D32, is welhkiiown and 
the Liieidonts need not be mentioned here* That the position of 
Uncle Sam with reference to his kidnappers is all hut happy ia 
generally admitted, Recently “B” wrote in the Manchester 
Guardian on Kidnapping in the United States: 

‘‘Despite all efforts of the Federal and State Cover nine ntSj 
kidnappings continue to be a serloua problem in the United 
States* A large number have been reported in the past few 
months^ and it is considered likely that several times as many 
take place without ever coming to light. The kidnappers usually 
warn tbo family of a victim that to commanicate with the 
police means death, and in a larger number 4>f casea this want¬ 
ing is taken seriously^ the raneom is paid and nothing more U 
said about the matter* 

"It would be dififlciilt to exaggerate th^ alarm which is felt 
by wealthy persons in some, parts of the country regarding the 
posoibiliiy of being held for ransom. In Hilly'-wood^ as is now 
well-^nown, most of the motion-picture stars have armed 
ttody^^ardij and their homes are equipped with all sorts of 
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graduated with high honours from a Kansas 
city institution and that he had been taking a 
prominent part in all the student activities as 
the President of the students’ association of 
that institution. But in spite of all his merits 
he became a murderer. The education he 
received could not develop in him a sense 
that kidnapping and murder were wrong and 
that a murderer was the worst enemy to 
human society and civilization. 

In this connection we may recall what 
Rev. W. Sunday once said;— 

“The break-down of the moral reserve of 

electrical auti^ljurglar device. If they bare children, are 

the objci t of special care. The situation is also particularly 
bad iu the Middl&AVeatj in the region bounded roughly by 
Denver (Colorado), !3lliniieapoUs (Minneacta)* Chicago (JUinois), 
and St. Louis (Missouri)} where most ol the recent kidnappings 
have taken place. This territory contains the two things 
kidnappers requtre-^good road for fast travel and plenty o£ 
wild country where they can hide with little fear of discovery. 

Extremely drastic laws seem to have no effect upon the fre¬ 
quency with which kidnappings take place. In many States the 
erime is now punishable with death, and this U true everywhere 
if a State hoxmdai^ is crossed with an abducted person. Publio 
aentimont is now so strongly o^ainat the crime that there h a 
tendency to ^ person convicted of it the moat severe punish¬ 
ment possible. In s^te of these facts, the number of kidnapp¬ 
ings seeiai to grow, apparently aupporting the contention of 
criminologistB that severity of punishment it not a deterrenee. 
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the young is directly traceable in many ins- 
tances to the conditions in universities. The 
young men can always be led to their beliefs. 
The teachings of the materialists, the filthy 
candour of leading thinkers is doing more to 
tear down the morals of boys and girls than 
can be restored in all Ihe rebuilding of the 
next generation.” 

Even highly respectable citizens were 
found to commit the most fiendish mujders. 
The greatest man-hunt in the history of 
Michigan, that was undertaken in the begin¬ 
ning of 1928, in connection with the brutal 
murder of a five-year-old girl, Dorothy 
Schneider, led to the arrest and conviction of 
forty-seven years old Adolph Hotelling, a 
highly respected resident of the city of Owosso, 
Mich. Hotelling had been an active officer, a 
deacon in the Church of Disciples of Christ 
and was installed as an elder in the Church, 
three days after the slaying of the little 
Schneider girl. He was known as a mild> 
mannered, sober-minded, hard-working gentle- 
mcm. His own family and Jifs neighbours 
never suspected him of 'any wrong act. He 
was as sane as any man could ever be. Yet he 
committed one of the most brutal murders in the 
annals of American criminology. The people 
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of the United States were at a loss to under¬ 
stand why Hotelling murdered the little girl. 
He himself did not know why he had commit¬ 
ted the crime,. His confessions to the police 
were as follows: 

“I was hanging around Flint looking for 
Wfork. Last Thursday I was driving along the 
Dixie High-way when I saw a little girl whom 
I did not know. I stopped the car and asked 
her to come in. I said I would take her home. 

‘ She did not want lo come but T took her 
in the car. She pleaded with mo to let her go 
home. She said she would tell her mother 
and father on me if I did not let her go. 

“I drove down the Stanley road and then 
down a mud-road. She was crying. I had 
never been down that road before. 

‘T stopped the car and took her in my 
arms and lifted her over the fence. She was 
still crying. She kept telling me that she 
would have her parents after me. 

“I got her down to the creek. She was 
still crying and pleading with me to let her 
go home, * • 

T don’t know wh^ I did it. I took out 
my knife and stabbed her twice and cut her 
up. I don’t know what came over me and 
made me do It. 
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“The Hickman case preyed on my mind. 
It kept me awake night after night. I 
thought of the crime all the time. 1 thought 
•of giving myself up Saturday.” 

Hotelling’s arrest and confession came with 
startling rapidity after it had seemed that the 
slayer must have escaped from the thousands 
of men, volunteer workers, state-police, 
sheriff’s forces and police of every city in 
Michigan, who were seeking little Dorothy’s 
kidnapper and slayer. 

Even when the Deputy Sheriffs confronted 
dm in his home at Owosso before his wife and 
y‘o of his children and accused him, he gave 
d. complacent denial. 

But when Arctic Bacon, the farmer who 
unwittingly aided him in his flight from the 
scene of the crime, confronted him, shoiok his fist 
and cried; “That’s the man,” he broke down 
and confessed. 

In his pocket be still carried the blood¬ 
stained knife with which he stabbed little 
Dorothy to death. In the garage of his home 
stood the old Dodge Se^an into 'i^hich he had 
•enticed her under promises to take her home. 
A coat of fresh black paint weib not yet dry; 
over the tell-tale blue of the dilapidated car. 
In another pocket was one of thh little girl’s 
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handkerchiefs, a male of one found beside the 
stream where her mutilated body was found. 

As the Michigan law prohibits capital 
punishment for anything but treason, Hotell¬ 
ing was sentenced to be confined in the Mar¬ 
quette Branch Prison in solitary confinement 
at hard labour the balance of his life. 

The sentence was passed upon him at 
Flint, Michigan, in open court crowded with 
spectators just forty-seven hours after his 
arrest. 

As the prisoner was trying to take his seat 
in the prisoner's box in the court room where 
Judge Fred W. Brennan pronounced sentence, 
Leslie Schneider, father of five-year-old 
Dorothy stepped forward. 

With all the strength he could command 
he smashed a blow to Hotelling’s jaw. The 
murderer staggered back. He put up his 
hands as if to stave off other blows. But 
Schneider had no chance to hit him again. 
Two Deputies intervened. The father retreat¬ 
ed, obviously unwilling. He spoke, but his 
words were mutter scarcely intelligible. 
(They sounded as .thodgh he said: ‘God, I 
wish they’d gi^e you to me.” 

Hotelling had not been in the court room 
ten minutes when Judge Brennan called the 

n 
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prisoner before him. He moved in front of 
the Judge’s desk, his head bowed. 

“Do you understand the charge that has 
been placed against you?” Asked the Judge. 
“It is that of first degree murder.” 

“Yes,” Hotelling replied. 

“Are you guilty, or not guilty?” 

“Guilty,” Hotelling replied in an almost 
inaudible voice. 

The prisoner was then ordered to return 
to his seat. 

“Stand up,” Judge Brennan then said. 
“What have you to say?” the Judge asked. 

"All I have to say is to take into considera¬ 
tion the family.” 

“You appear to have no regrets. You did 
.not take the family of this child into consi¬ 
deration,” the Judge retorted. 

"1 have the deepest regret in the world,” 
the prisoner answered. 

“How many times have you done this 
before ?" 

“I never did it before.” 

“You assaulted two other jittle girls over 
there, didn’t you ?” 

“Yes, sir,” Hotelling said. 
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“The details Rs shown by this confession, 
almost convinces me wc ought to have capital 
punishment in the State,” the judge declared. 

Looking down sternly, he continued : 

"The sentence of this court is that you be 
confined in the Marquette Branch Prison in 
solitary confinement at hard labour the 
balance of your life.” 

The Judge’s voice rose as he pronaunced 
the words. 

“You understand,” he repeated, “solitary 
confinement at hard labour the rest of your 
life.’’ 

Hotelling stated in another confession 
that he had also attacked two eight-year-old 
girls in the vicinity of his home town of Owosso 
during the past two years. His admissions of 
thesq outrages nullified his claims that the 
kidnapping and murder of little Marian 
Parker by William Edward Hickman in Lps 
Angeles, Califcsmia, had so preyed upon him 
that the demon that had his mind, as Hotell¬ 
ing said, drove him to stab little Dorothy to 
death upon the banks of & frozen wioodland 
stream three miles from her home. 

Hotelling wfts the affectionate father of five 
children, a loving husband, a kindly neigh¬ 
bour, a ioyai citizen, a respected religious 
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worker, in short, he was considered as an 
ideal man. How such a noble personality could, 
at the same time, be so vicious as to attack 
and murder a little girl was a puzzle to many. 
But the question was whether Hotelling was 
really a noble personality at all. Surely he 
was not. He was a vicious character in the 
guise of a church deacon, a wolf in sheep’s 
clothing. And it was easy for him to hide his 
real nature by putting on a different garb 
under the artificial conditions of .the B,3ciety. 
The Yankee society allow^ed him to be a mur- 
derer while an active worker in the Church 
and rewarded him, though unwittingly, with 
the position of Elder shortly after he had 
committed the fiendish murder. Where 
Mamimon is propitiated instead of God, 
it was no wonder that a murderer would be 
promoted to the position of Elder in Ihe 
Church of God. In every field of social rela¬ 
tionships honesty and sincerity are being re¬ 
placed by vice and hypocrisy under modem 
conditions; and as the family is being preyed 
upon by companionate {lusbands ‘and wives, so 
the Christian Church is also being corrupted 
by gamblers, exploiters, robbefs and murder¬ 
ers. This has been possible under the Mam^ 
monic cult, so to spe^, “Truly P. W. Wilson, 
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the English journalist, said, “Murder is a 
human sacrifice to Mammon in America.” 

Murders by maniacs have recently become 
a noteworthy phenomenon in the Yankee 
Society- Persons are found to commit mur- 
ders by wholesale without any cause that may 
be intelligently thought of. For example, one 
of the officials of a certain primary school in 
Indiana destroyed the school-building with all 
the children by dynamites some time ago and 
the investigating officers could not think of any 
reason why he had done so. Sometimes 
men are found to shoot to and fro in 
the main street killing several pedestrians 
for no obvious reasons. Are not condi¬ 
tions of ‘high civilization’ responsible for the 
creation of a class of men who suddenly cross 
the border-line between sanity and insanity? 
The mentality of many people in a ‘highly 
civilized’ country seems to be like a high-ten¬ 
sion string which may break down at any 
time and you do not know exactly when it 
will. 

Althou£;h. an unprecedented increase in 
clandestine vice and* corruption has obscured 
to a large extent, the manifestations of rape 
for obvious reasons, It is, by no means, rare in' 
America. How shameless and defiant is the 
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attitude of some of this class of criminals may 
be illustrated by the following: 

“Convicted criminals are always asked by 
the court if they have anything to say before 
sentence is pronounced on them. Rulph 
Orlando, who was found guilty of rape 
several weeks ago, took advantage of this op¬ 
portunity yesterday before Judge John P. 
McGoorty sentenced him to ten years in the 
penitentiary. 

“Yes,” he said, “I've got plenty to say. 
When I get out of the penitentiary, I am going 
to commit murder by wholesale. The first men 
I will get are Assistant State’s Attorney 
Chairles Dougherty and policeman Daniel 
Madigon, the men that pinched me.” (The 
Chicago Tribune, December 24, 1927.) 

Orlando was convicted of attacking a 17- 
year-old girl. Testimony showed that he and 
eight others were involved in the crime. 

The following newspaper quotations 
serve as illustrations of attempted attacks on 
girls in American cities: ^ > 

1. “Miss Huth Gli'dewell, * 20. of 3348, 
Poulton St, early to-day frustrated the advanc¬ 
es made by a man who strvusk her in the face 
and then dragged her to the rear of an oil 
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station at W. Jackson Boulevard and Maple¬ 
wood Avenue. 

“Although the man broke her nose and 
knocked out iwo teeth, she managed to fight 
him off until he was frightened by the sirens 
of motor-cycle police from the Warren Av. 
police station who had been attracted by the 
girrs screams.” 

2, “Cragin police to-day are searching 
for a youngman who last night attempted to 
attack 15 year old Dorothy Earnsting, 1810, 
North Michigan Av. 

"Dorothy was returning to her home from 
a movie show. At Bloomingdate road and 
Mobile Av., a car drove up beside her and the 
young man got out, seized her by the arm and 
.attempted to drag her over into the prairie. 
“Dorothy is known as one of the best girl ath¬ 
letes in school, and she made a desperate resis¬ 
tance, beating off her assailant and screaming 
for help . Her clothing was torn to shreds 
but her screams finally frightened the man 
who dashed to the car and race.d away.” 

The victim* is sometimes brutally murder¬ 
ed when she tries to foil the foul attempts of 
.the attacker. The youngest murderer that 
vras electrocuted in Indiana was Floyed 
Hewitt, the seventeen-year-old slayer of Mrs. 
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Fred Brown and tier five-yeai-old son, of Con- 
neavt. The story of the murder was that 
Hewitt was an occasional visitor in the house 
of Mrs. Brown and one night when he was in 
her company, blatant strains from the radio, 
according to Hewitt’s confession that followed 
his arrest, made him feel queer and prompted 
him to make advances towards her. When 
Mrs. Brown slapped his face he beat her with 
a baseball bat while she fought him with a 
stove-poker. Mrs. Brown was overpowered 
and slain. Hewitt found the terrified boy of 
the woman hiding in the basement and killed 
him also with the bat. Hewitt then went to 
the kitchen, washed his hands and went to his 
home where he slept soundly, his confession 
revealed. 

The alarming increase of vice and sexual 
corruption in the Yankee society has given a 
unique opportunity to many physimans and 
surgeons of doing a lucrative business by per¬ 
forming abortion on those women who happen 
ito suffer from the biological copsequences of 
Itheir juvenile freedomi; Such* surgeons form 
a cla^ of criminals whp often kill human lives 
in their clinics of djOubtful putlic supervision 
luid most of them are never detected. Once in 
a while 8nch a doctor is arrested on a charge of 
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murder and brought into court. For instance. 
Dr. Amante Rongetti, proprietor of the 
Ashland Boulevard Hospital, 800, South 
Ashland Avenue, Chicago, was arrested and 
booked on the charge of murder in connection 
with the death of Loretta J. Benders, 19, of 
1840, South Kedvale Avenue, and her infant 
son who was born alive in Dr. Rongetti’s hos¬ 
pital. The baby was allowed to die without 
care and the body was burned in a furnace. 
The performance of abortion on Miss Benders 
proved also fatal to her. 

The rarity of publicity in the newspaper 
columns of ‘medical’ murders is due to the 
fact that these murderers are highly edu¬ 
cated and intelligent people and so most of 
them are able to baffle the efforts of the detec¬ 
tive department to connect them with their 
crimes. 

So also the majority of the master crimi¬ 
nals of the United States are never detected be¬ 
cause they are too cunning to be detected. 
That is why at least one hundred and thirty- 
five thousand mur^rers are at large in 
America repeating their fiendish activities 
with renewed Vigour. 

Now, what is the cost of crime to the United 
States f -We are told that it is enormous. The 
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United States spends in this connection about 
£2, 586,000,000 annually. As to the annual 
cost of crime the following estimate was re- 
-oently prepared by an official committee of en¬ 
quiry (Dollars translated at 5 to the £). 

Fraud and FTtmclulentaecurittos ... £2^i0(Xlf0C0 

Burglary and robbery plus tbe economic value 

of 13t500 pereooa murdeml annually ... £2:)2,00i),CH>0 

Cost of Jaw enforcement ... ... £s00,000]000 

Cost of 2jOQO,000 crimefl averaging£300 a piece 
plus the tribute to vicej drugs aud boot- 
legging, etc., ... ... ... £1,300,000,000 

-‘Total ... £2,586,000,000 

This enormous cost implies that a large 
part of the energy of the people of the United 
States is being wasted every year to contsol 
the monster which has sprung up under the 
Mammonic cult and which is constantly 
devouring them. 

Probably the reader is now in a position 
to understand clearly the significance of the 
statement of the American journalist that the 
United States is passing through the worst 
crime-age in her history,. * 


* Quoted from tn Article on Toutb and Crime by Dt., 
Budbindra Boae in the *'Free Endia/^ Marcji 33, 1934.. 
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Here the menace that is threatening 
modern America is clear. All her attempts to 
restore peace and order are being attended with 
increasing difficulties. Crimes and the number 
of criminals are increasing day by day. 

Does progress mean an increase of vice and 
crime, an increase in the number of the vici¬ 
ous and criminal t If the answer is in the 
affirmative, then, surely Uncle Sam is progres¬ 
sing faster than any other people and American 
progress is a grand success. 

But Uncle Sam seems to say (hat he has 
got a very difficult problem to solve with re¬ 
gard to his criminals and that he has not been 
able to do much towards the solution so far. 

Uncle Sam is trying his utmost to extin¬ 
guish the 0re he has lundled unwittingly, 
which is devouring constantly a part of the 
structure of his achievements. The fire- 
engines are constantly at work but the fire 
does not show any sign of being under control. 

According to Professor Giddings the func¬ 
tion of social organization is the evolution of 
personality through ev^ higher states until it 
attain^ to the ideal that we name humanity. 
But the Qonditions of vices and crimes in the 
United States clearly show that the American 
Society is not functioning in a right manner. 
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A society that lays too much stress upon 
one kind of activity, neglecting others more or 
less, cannot be said to function properly. Uncle 
Sam has concentrated his attention more upon 
the production of wealth than upon the moral 
and spiritual development of his people. That 
is why he is getting richer in material wealth 
without a similar gain in moral and spiritual 
richness. 

The United Stales of America is not the 
only country where crime is increasing. The 
tendency is distinctly noticeable in almost all 
the modern countries of the world to*day. 
Modem crimes have alreadv invaded the East. 
Of all the losses incurred by India under the 
influence of modem civilization the worst has 
been the import of a number of m 9 St heinous 
crimes including terrorism, which were foreign 
tto her half a century ago. 

Crimes are regarded as untrained respons¬ 
es of the spirit of adventure originating 
in the fundamental instincts that urge and 
develop the activities for food-quest* and also 
for securing a mate. ^ If the whole history of 
civilization has been ^one long eflort to sub¬ 
stitute psychic impulsion’ (or the driving 
force of blind appetite or spirit^ it must 
rest with the United States as well as 
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every other civilized country in the future 
to protect its youths from vices and crimes by 
making proper arrangements for placing their 
minds above their instincts, for substituting 
the love of beauty for mere desires or 
follies,* For real solution there is no other 
alternative in the opinion of the true social re¬ 
formers and best thinkers of the civilized 
world. 


* Th« indefatigable activities of Mr. O* S* Dntt, in 

<}onnectiott with tbe *introdaction of nAtiana] folk-danona and 
foik-aongb to the jonih in Bengal and other Indian prorinoea 
ara highly eonuaeiidablo aa steiia in the right direction. 



CHAPTER V 

THE VIOLATION OF LAW 


*'lt is a truifjm that yon can not legislate men good," 

*'Law IS a means of setting up standurda for imitation} and 
ID that sense may be considered as a dednite force for making 
citizens good and just and healtliy," 

A, J. Todd 

Modern civilizatiion has created conditions 
under which tine enforcement of law has become 
extremely difficult. In a highly developed 
industrial counti'y reliance can hardly be 
placed upon legislative measures as correc¬ 
tives of social, political or economic mal-ad just- 
men ts. That a single legislative act may be 
responsible for serious troubles in different 
avenues of social or national life might he best 
illustrated with reference to the American 
Volstead Act. There were many distinguished 
men both in America and other parts of the 
civilized world who were of opinion that the 
efficacy of the American Eighteenth Amend¬ 
ment as a remedy for Various siocial ills and 
wrongs was over-estimated by, the American 
legislators. It was the belief of the Volsteadians 
that the prohibition law by stopping traffic in 
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intoxicating liquors would greatly reduce deiin-. 
quency, vice and crime; it would reduce, for 
instance, gang-fighting, gambling, murder, 
debauchery, theft and robbery; check domes¬ 
tic quarrels, imbecility, and infidelity, increas¬ 
ing lolls of divorce and desertion; eliminate- 
bad workmanship, industrial waste, sickness 
and accidents; and increase efficiencv and con- 
tributive faculties of the American people in 
general. But after a considerable experience 
had been gained in the game of prohibition, 
a large number of American citizens grew dis¬ 
satisfied with the result of the law and so they, 
began to argue, as strongly as they could, 
against its constitutional validity and even its 
moral necessity. The critics were not all 
‘booze’-crazy. A considerable portion of them 
came from highly respectable classes. Many 
of them were high executive officers of un¬ 
impeachable character, professors, physicians, 
clergymen, judges, lawyers, publicists and 
journalists. The following significant lines, 
which we have often quoted in the preceding 
pages, from the pen of a well-known American 
jiournalist, at once revested the actual situa¬ 
tion brought abcgit by the prohibition law m 
the United States; 

"The beginning of our prohibition age» 
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which was to empty prisons, insane asylums 
and eventually put and end to crime is 
strangely the beginning of the worst crime age 
in our histoi’y. As you travel across the Con¬ 
tinent, newspapers bring you their stories of 
robberies, holdups, kidnappings and other 
crimes at every rail-road station.” 

Such was the situation in the United 
States of America under the Volstead Act and 
the anti-prohibitionsits were of opinion that 
the Volstead Act was mainly responsible for 
(that unhappy situation. The prohibition law, 
they argued, by stopping the sale of good 
liquors brought about illicit traffic in poison¬ 
ous alchohol and so the number of deaths 
from alchoholism was moTe than it was at any 
time in the history of the nation. 

“There are, however, a number of plain 
facts,” said Dr, Charles A. L. Beed, former Pre¬ 
sident of the American Medical Association, 
“that our Volsteadians might have taken into 
•consideration. There is the bald fact based 
upon authentic figures that since the enact¬ 
ment of the Volstead Act, sixty^five thousand 

I ^ 

American citizens have bene done to death by, 
poisoned alchohol. This, I am told, is fifteen' 
thousand more than America lost on the fields 
«f France during the World War. These 
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deaths occurred as a result of the ‘ health¬ 
giving’ influence of the Eighteenth Amend¬ 
ment. That Amendment through the Volstead 
Act, suppressed a few thousand distilleries and 
breweries whose products were standardized 
under the Pure Food and Drugs Act. This was 
considered a great triumph by the Vol- 
steadians. They did not, however, count upon 
a hundred unregulated distilleries and a 
thousand breweries in the homes of the people 
for every commercial enterprise that had been 
suppressed.' Added to this volume of poison is 
the tide of .spurious liquor manufactured 
abroad and brought into America under forged 
labels. In this way, indirectly, I admit, the 
Government of the United States is engaged 
in poisoning the people.”* 

According to the Association against 
Prohibition Amendment, the Eighteenth 
Amendment and ensuing dry legislation re¬ 
sulted in the suppression and practically the 
confiscation of thousands of distilleries and 
breweries,whose purity of production bad been 
generally standardized in compliance with the 
national food and drug laws. But while the 


PcfialBr BoivncQ Monthly, Jftsiutry, 192S. 
12 
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so-caUed prohibition resulted in the suppres- 
eion of those well-regulated establishments, it 
caused the creation literally of millions of un* 
regulated alchohol-making concerns in the 
private homes of the American people. These 
were supplemented by hundreds of more highly 
commercialized moonshine plants. The pro¬ 
ducts of these home-brew and moonshine 
establishments were, of course, entirely out¬ 
side the law and therefore not subject to regula¬ 
tion. 

To make things worse the activities of the 
'dry' agents of the Federal Government were a 
growing menace to what the American people 
call their Bill of Rights, more specially to the 
fourth amendment of the American Constitu¬ 
tion, which concerns unreasonable searches 
and seizures and provides for issuing warrants 
on probable cause. The Prohibition agents had 
at times ridden rough-shod over the provision 
guaranteeing immunity from search without 
warrants. These agents were solicited espionage 
aid from meter-readers and public carriers, 
hoping thereby to entrap thd more wary 
yiolaters through unoMcial and unsuspected 
helpers. Matters grew so worse that there was 
a Bill in a State legislature providing punish¬ 
ment for persons violating or aiding in violation 
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of the fourth amendment. “After a hundred 
and fifty years,” said the Milwaukee Journal, 
“an effort has become necessary to enforce the 
Bill of Rights by legislation! Government 
agents, enforcing one clause of the Constitution 
have so flagrantly violated another that relief 
must be provided.” 

The stringency of the law for the enforce¬ 
ment of the Eighteenth Amendment in some 
American States was surprising. In their seal 
to make the State dry the ‘bone drys’ of the 
State of Michigan slipped into their statute 
books a law making possession of liquor a 
felony. And there was a criminal law in 
-that State, which made it mandatory on 
the judge -to inflict a life sentence on 
the fourth conviction on a felony charge. 
Thus a citisen of that State was often 
caught between -these two laws. Some time 
ago citizen Fred Paulin was prosecuted for 
possessing a pint of liquor. But he did not 
lack sardonic humour in his troubles when 
he said, “If this really means 1 am to lose my 
liberty and tha love o| my wife and family, 
then, that was the most expensive pint of gin 
anyone ever had.” And he addded, “A free 
country! 1 certainly don’t call it a free country 
when they can sentence a man for life for 
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having a little liquor oii him and I only had it 
for medicinal parposes.” 

The difficulty of the problem of prohibition 
enforcement increased manifold on account 
of the unreliability of officers and agents 
appointed by the Federal Government to detect 
the violaters of the law. It was found that 
dry agents ran their own stills while they raid¬ 
ed the stills of others, raided houses and firms 
of innocent citizens without search-warrants 
and resorted to killing when they were oppos¬ 
ed for their illegal action. Bandolph Brewer, 
Washington prohibition agent, who was on 
trial in the Federal Court at Baltimore some 
years ago for the murder of Charles V. 
Oundlach, 73, a Leonard-town farmer, was des¬ 
cribed as a receiver of bribes and an illicit 
whisky manufacturer, while a dry agent in St. 
Mary’s County, in an opening statement to the 
jury by Robert H. Archer, Assistant State 
Attorney General. Gundlach was killed at his 
home during a raid which, the prosecution 
contended, was conducted without a warrant. 

In the eyes of thq guardsmen along the 
coast of Florida, the mere suspicion of being 
a bootlegger was a capital offence. Krmon H. 
Jones, innocent of any misconduct according 
to the prohibition law, was killed by three 
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coast-guardsmen while he was cruising aboard 
a pleasure craft oft Tahita Beach, near Cocoa* 
nut Grove. The guards were charged with the 
murder of Jones and the prosecution said in 
the conclusion of its arguments that the coast 
guard, in furtherance of a 'shoot to kill’ policy, 
was terrorizing the coast "like a bunch of mur¬ 
derers, bandits, highjackers and pirates.” 

Tremendous interest was stirred by the 
trial. The Government men on trial were H. P. 
Parry, known as “Two Gun Parry,” M. E. 
Lowery and Joseph Kaslom, guardsmen. The 
Federal Government came to their aid. The 
accused were being defended by the Depari- 
ment of .Justice, their case being in the hand of 
M. J, Morrison, Assistant to the Attorney 
General at Washington and Louis S. Joel Assis¬ 
tant U.S. District Attorney, at Jacksonville. 

The charge was brought by the county 
Grand Jury, but by Government order, the case 
was transferred from the State Courts to the 
Federal Courts. 

The prosecution was being conducted by 
State’s Attorney N. Vernon Hawthorne aided 
by Fred Pine, counsel engaged by Jone’s 
family. 

A jury of fruit-raisers and businessmen 
was picked from a special circle which 
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excluded three counties stretching along the 
east coast from Key West to Fort Lauderdale. 
The venire of 150 men had fifty each from the 
Tampa, Jacksonville and St. Petersburg areas, 
names of citizens from Dade, Broward and 
Monroe counties being excluded. 

The reason ascribed for this was that the 
defense conducted by the Government feared 
the region from Key West to Miami and from 
Miami to Fort Lauderdale was so wrought up 
over the series of killings in connection with 
liquor that the accused coast-guardsmen might 
not fare so well with a jury drawn from these 
parts. 

Miami citizens, criticising this procedure, 
were asking a counter question as to whether 
the effect, if this practice were kept up, might 
not be to draw juries from pronounced dry 
counties, with whom fanaticism over liquor 
enforcement might outweigh all else in a case 
of this kind. 

United States District Judge William B. 
Sheppard, presiding at the trial, denied a 
motion from the defense to instruct the jury to 
bring in a not-guilty verdict, under the Florida 
law on the grounds of ‘justifiable homicide/ 

The government lawyers, arguing that the 
coast giiiU'dBmen, at the time of the murder. 
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were trying to stop the boat in discharge of 
their legal duty, said the vessel had gone to sea 
without porper clearance. 

“Well,” said judge sheppard," the boat’s 
license might be subject to forfeiture.” “But,” 
he added dryly, “the crew would not be subject 
to death.” 

The preponderant evidence against the 
accused was that the pursuing boats were not 
the coast-guard type, but confiscated vessels 
taken from rum-runners, and that all this was 
in contravention of the requirement that the 
coastguard must take precautions to let the 
people know they were cvoastguard. 

Further it was pointed out by the prosecu¬ 
tion that nothing had been adduced to show 
the Jones boat was anything but a pleasure- 
craft cruising around, nothing to indicate it 
was fleeing with a cargo of liquor. From this 
the prosecution argued that the coast guard 
had inflicted capital punishment in eflect upon 
Jones on mere suspicion (hat he might be a 
bootlegger. 

The lavty.ers portrayed the guard as steal¬ 
ing up in the dark of*night with no lights in a 
disgmsed cr^t and giving no notice which 
could be heard that they were Crovemment offi¬ 
cers, and then turning loose with the rifles. 
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Almost similar incidents might be narrated 
in connection with the activities of the pro- 
hibition guards in other places. Here is 
another illustration: 

On may 13, 1927, August Lottner, a 
Federal guardsman in the Detroit river, in his 
zeal to keep contraband whisky from crossing 
the river into the United States, ran down the 
motor boat in which James B. Lee, 36, and his 
11 year-old daughter Mildred were riding, 
killing them both. 

Lottner was specially charged with the 
slaying of the child in Federal Judge Edward 
Moinet’s Court. He sat unmoved in court, 
while the youthful mother and widow sat 
among the spectators in tears. 

The big point scored by Assistant County, 
Prosecutor Ward Culver against Lottner 
through the testimony of four eye-witnesses to 
the tragedy, was that Lottner and. James 
Fitzsemmons, his partner on the Government 
patrol boat, cut the motor boat of Lee almost 
in two without any command to halt, without 
firing a shot or a warning of any kind. The 
child had been decapitated by the propeller of 
the Government boat and thaitfaer arms and 
legs had been broken in the crash. 

Thus the prohibition enforcement policy of 
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the TJ.S. Government cost the lives of several 
hundred persons during the Violsteadian years. 
Many cold-blooded murders escaped punish¬ 
ment because the U.S. District attornevs had 
moved Federal Courts to halt State Court prose¬ 
cutions of ‘hair trigger* dry agents. “Whether 
the practice may be justified or not,” remarked 
Representative J.A. Gallivan, “the assumption 
of jurisdiction in these killing cases may be in¬ 
terpreted as indicating that the Government, 
has no faith in the ability and integrity of State- 
Courts, It is a serious question and one that 
may well be discussed in Congress.” The ever 
mounting toll of ‘Volstead* killings had been 
one of the main causes for the recent move¬ 
ment against the prohibition law in the United 
States. 

The murderous activities in connection 
with the enforcement of the prohibition law 
increased to such an extent that Seymour Low- 
man, Assistant Secretary of Treasury, once 
said, “We have plenty of agents to keep all 
United-States Courts busy—if there is to be any 
increase, it sh&uld be iq the number of couorts 
and District attorneys.” 

One of the phenomena that had been signifi¬ 
cant since the passage of the Volstead Act was 
that the sale of narcotics increased by leaps 
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and bounds. According to Captain Richmond 
P. Hobson, President of the International Nar¬ 
cotic Education Association and Secretary of 
the World Conference on Narcotic Education, 
prohibition had been followed by a ten-fold 
increase in dope peddling and smuggling and 
use of narcotics. He staled that in 1916 there 
were one thousand indictments for violation of 
the Harrison Anti-narcotic law whereas in 1926 
there were ten thousands. "In order to create 
a market for narcotics, chiefly ‘heroine,’ he 
added, "young people are being solicited by 
peddlers who urge them to ‘fake a sniff—try 
anything once,’ and have found that by their 
appealing to young folks’ sophistry and experi¬ 
mental ism they can recruit many new 
addicts.” 

'The result of big drug sales had been an 
increase of crimes of violence in the United 
States. "Cocaine commits over 60 per cent, of 
the crimes of violence in America to-day. The 
gang that is going to rob a bank or hold-up a 
little store-keeper ‘peps up’ on cocaine to make 
the killing and they n^ake their get-away in a 
high-powered automobile. Day time or night 
time, a lonely place or a street full of people— 
it is all one to the ‘snow-bird’ and his friends. 
The police have a name for crimes such as 
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holdups, gunplays, murder, robbery, kidnap¬ 
ping and the kindred ones and ‘coke stuff’ is 
■the name for them. All these crimes or nearly 
all of them are committed by men who go for 
‘sleigh rides’ as they call a cocaine party in t hat 
strange whispering life we call the under¬ 
world.”* 

Gerhard Kuhne. Chief of the Bureau of 
Criminal Identification in the city of New 
York says; 

‘‘The atrocious manner in which the vic¬ 
tims of holdup men are abused and uselessly 
maimed shows conclusively that the gunmen, 
while committing those crimes, are not ration¬ 
al. I doubt if they would have the courage to 
attempt such crimes if they were not full of 
drugs at the time.” 

The Volstead Act had encouraged the noto¬ 
rious gangsters to establish big concerns for the 
manufactuire and sale of illicit liquor in every 
part of the United States. In a big American 
city there were several such rival organizations, 
each of which in its zeal to establish commer¬ 
cial supremacy* over th^ rest, often quarrelled 
with others and such quarrels often led to gun¬ 
plays, bombingl and destruction of lives and 


* The S^attl« Fo«t InteJligt^ncc, Feb, ^4, 1^8* 
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properties. When a compromise between the 
parties concerned was agreed upon their guns 
and bombs remained silent for a time. This 
indicated the peace of the underworld. But it 
was only a temporary peace and it often ended 
with mysterious roarings of the mid-night 
sky. The dead bodies in pools of frozen 
blood on the street or destroyed properties told 
the citizens next morning that the underworld 
had awakened from its temporary slumber. 

A bootlegging concern had may customers 
who got all their ‘booze’ supply from it. The 
customers were generally petty shop-keepers 
who seemed to do business in accordance with 
the laws of the country but whose real commo¬ 
dity of business was the secret hooze. It was 
always dangerous £or a customer to withdraw 
from One concern and patronize another, for by 
such an act he exposed himself and his porper- 
ties to m3raterious bullets and bombs. Many 
lives and properties were lost every year in a 
big city like Chica^ on account of the nefari¬ 
ous activities of the bootleg gangsters and the 
‘wets’ said, probably cprrectly,* &ai the ‘drytf 
had brought about this terrible condition in the 
United States. ° 

Some of the bootleggers were so rich and 
powerful that they defi^ the Authorities at 
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every step. We have seen in the preceding 
Chapter that A1 Copone, the most notorious 
bootlegger in the city of Chicago, who was 
commonly known as ‘Scarface Al,’ very recent¬ 
ly ruled the Chicago underworld in his own 
ways with a defiant attitude towards the 
City, State and Federal authorities. Even res¬ 
pectable citizens were found to change their 
honest professions for bootlegging business. 
Mr. Remus had been a lawyer in Chicago 
in pre-prohibition days but became a manu¬ 
facturer of illicit liquor soon after the passage 
of the Volstead Act. He earned millions by 
his new job and became notorious as the 'boot¬ 
leg king’ of the United States. But his secret 
‘prerogatives’ suddenly ceased to function when 
he was arrested and tried for the murder of his 
second wife. 

Astounding statistics on the continued 
growth of Canadian Liquor exports to the 
United States, in spite of U.S. dry laws and 
anti-booze smuggling treaties between the two 
countries were compiled at the Canadian 
capital. Evet^ year they showed a large, 
increase in the Canadian-United States booze 
business over.the figures of the preceding 
year. 

Taking whisky exports from Canada to the 
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United Slates, here are the monthly totals for 
the year 1926 and 1927: 



1927 

1926 

Janonry 

S l,774,5:Tt 

$ l,241,0ia 

February 


1,056,629 

March 


l,616,2ia 

April 

90-.,CS4 

790,581 



749,150 

June 


1,382,508 

July 

1,225,577 

1,216,574 

August 

l,4p7,(*o& 

1,110/205 

September 

l,71H,CfiC 

1,490,002 

October 

1,625,71:* 

1,459,372 

November 

1,603,392 

1,774,784 

December 

1,6(10,000 

1,579,343 


■r 

In addition to the whisky exports for the 
year 1927, there were exported from Canada to 
tlie United States during -the same year foreign 
liquors to the value of $2,S€0,000 as compared 
with 11,183,553 in the corresponding period 
in 1926 and some $6,000,000 worth of beer, gin 
and other beverages. 

Statistics of other 'Volsteadian' years 
might repeat the same story. 

So a Federal official wrote, "from what 1 
observe the United States could put the whole 
United States army along the Canadian border 
and yet booze smugglin^g would not be stopped. 
The army from private up to^generala would 
become bootleggers, just as many police, low 
and high, are in our big cities.” John W. Q. 
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Crim, former Assistant United-States Attorney 
General, was of opinion that each day at least 
twenty-five million dollars changed hands as 
graft to one hundred thousand City, County, 
State and Federal officials for illicit traffic in in¬ 
toxicating liquor and that one in every one 
hundred {jersons in the United States—or more- 
than one million iiotal—derived some or all of 
his livelihood from some phase of the booze 
game. 

A prominent Police officer of America 
wrote: “The Volstead Act has done more to 
bring the police, the courts and the law into 
disrepute than any single law ever passed. 
Before prohibition the political boss put over 
his biggest deals by protecting the public uti¬ 
lities before the legislature, city councils and 
commerce commissions, and in political con¬ 
ventions especially in the selection of judges. 
Now, the public utility magnates are pikers 
when you consider the amount of graft that 
the bootlegging industry pays for protection. 
Bootlegging begets every crime in the Calen¬ 
dar, up to mufdpr. The gangs not only put up 
money to bribe police, prosecutors and juries, 
but they wield political influence and on elec¬ 
tion day in some districts they can bring about 
the defeat of a candidate either by political 
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strength, by bribing of voters or by stealing the 
'election through manipulation of judges and 
clerks. Many men now in important offices 
made deals with lawless gangs to get there. 
Even judges fear the gangs.”* 

A prominent American lawyer said that 
even judges disagreed with the provisions of 
the Volstead Act and described a case of one 
of his clients, in which enforcing officials 
seized a quantity of liquor. The accused, a 
xlruggist, was found not guilty and was entitled 
to the return of the liquor that had been 
seized. There was a shortage of three cases 
and the officers who had made the seizure ex¬ 
plained to the lawyer and his client that the 
three cases had gone to the judge who liked the 
liquor and they did not care to embarrass 
him by asking him to return them. 

A Federal Judge thought that fifty per 
•cent, of the people in a large city where he held 
•court were violating the prohibition law. 
When they got on juries, not being hypocrites, 
they voted to discharge others who violated it; 
the law would never succeed because all 
Federal Judges did nol give jail sentences bu€ 
some levied small fines to guiUy offenders. 


MAgaiinej 1927. 
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All the Volsteadians were not sincere 
"drys’. Some of them were inexorably ‘wets' in 
their private lives. S.S.K., a multi'millionaire 
operator of a chain of stores, was arrested soon 
after he had given away $500,000 to the cause 
of Prohibition on a charge of violating the pro¬ 
hibition law by possessing liquor in his hotel 
apartments.* We were not sure if any one of 
the bone-dry s’ had ever rejected a peg 
of brandy when offered privately. 

Then there was the significant fact .that 
some women and children were turning 
bootleggers. Some of the women had become 
80 notorious in bootlegging business that 

S. K'si stauding m a prohibitionitft saffereU a ^overo 
Mow thib afternoon whon rovoalod that a quart 

whisky bottio, partly emptlcdj wtia found in Ids allogod lova 
aest in East 48tli St root, Tho whisky boitto now iakob its place 
in tho uowh alongbidotbe cheque he pros^onted to the 

ADtt-Saloon Iicague abcrut ion days aeo. 

“Harry Conor, private detective, swears in an affidavit that 
he found the whieky in the hod-room of the millionaire five and 
ten cent store-man when h© raided the place some time ago* 
The raid was made at the instance of Mrs. Doris Mercer K\ wife 
of the wealthy tner&i^iii and ph^IanthroptEt^ who is suing for 
an increase in aKinany pending seitieftnent, a wears he found a 
scantily clad woman under the bed, 

*‘Ooiiner sayt the whisky was on a table only a few feet 
from where the woman’s legs were sticking out from under tb« 
(From a Chicago newspaper of Dec* 17, 19OT>* 


13 
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they were known as “rum queens.” Federal 
Judge J. Killits, in passing a series of 
the most severe sentences ever meted out' 
to liquor-law violators in the Cleaveland 
Court, Said, “Bootleggers are pushing their 
women forward in the hope that sex and family 
obligation will bring leniency. Children, too, 
are being used chiefly as lookouts, to sound a 
warning when officers appear.” 

Even students of tender age did not 
hesitate to violate the prohibition law. Thet 
following newspaper extract might tell the 
story of high-school moral so far as the 
Volstead Act was concerned : 

"Twenty-five bottles of assorted poisons, 
mostly labelled gin, yesterday plunged the 
Board of Education and the Federal prohibi¬ 
tion department into a far-reaching investiga¬ 
tion of drinking by Chicago high-school boys 
and girls. The bottles were gathered up 
in Club Bagdad, Sixty-fourth St. and Cottage 
Grove Ave., early Sunday, when twenty prohi¬ 
bition agents interrupted a revel in which they 
said, two hundred Medill High School students 
joined after attending the senior ‘prom* at the 
Davis Hotel.” Snch incidents were not at all 
rare among the American students during the 
prohibition days. 
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The fight between the drys and the wets 
lasted for a considerable time. Each party 
thought that it was fighting for a moral cause. 
The fight was aometimea fought intellectually 
through learned representatives from both 
parties. We give below a brief account of such 
a contest between two celebrated medical 
men: 

“Just what is the Volstead law doing to the 
health of the nation ? Is it prolonging the lives 
and generally increasing the physical fitness of 
the American people? Or, on the contrary, is 
it undermining health with poisonous concoc¬ 
tions, depriving the bodies of workers of 
needed fuel for building energy ?’’ 

Into a gathering of the American Public 
Health Association in Cincinnati these ques¬ 
tions were hurled, setting up a debate of such 
intensity that it all but broke up the meeting. 
At the front of the controversy stood two dis¬ 
tinguished American medical authorities. 

One was Dr. Haven Emerson, Professor of 
Public Health Administration in the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons Columbia Univer¬ 
sity and former Health'Cominissioner of New 
York city. He brought an arrary of medical 
evidence to substantiate his contention that 
alchohol, consumed even in moderation, not 
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only was unnecessary to healthful human diet 
but was injurious to brain, nerves and body. 
And he cited statistics of the American death 
rate to show that prohibition, by lessening the 
consumption of alchohol, had improved the 
general health of American families, especially 
of women and children. 

The other was Dr. Charles A. L. Reed of 
the University of Cincinnati, former Persident 
of the American Medical Association and of 
the Pan-American Medical Congress. Conced¬ 
ing that excessive drinking of alchohol was 
harmful, and might even result in death, he 
presented other medical evidence tending to 
show that alchohol helps to form the very 
tissues of our bodies, and is required in 
moderate quantities by most people to keep the 
human machine running efficiently. He flatly 
denied that the statistics referred to by Dr. 
Emerson could be interpreted as a sign of im- 

h 

proved public health under the prohibition 
law. 

Let the reader be acquainted with the very 
words which fell from the lips df the two dis¬ 
tinguished physicians; 

“Beverage alchohol is whelly unnecessary 
for developing and keeping perfect health. No 
test has been devised which does not exhibit 
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serious inferiority in functions of muscle, mind 
or special sense when dozes of alchohol are 
used even in small and apparently ineffective 
amounts.” Dr. Haven Emerson. 

‘‘The necessity for alchohol may be taken 
as a natural law of well-being for the vast 
mojority of the human family. We thus see 
that our prohibition friends, by their un¬ 
warranted zeal, have suceeded in placing the 
constitution of the United States in conflict 
with the constitution of mam”* 

Dr. Charles A. L. Reed. 

We have said enough to show that the pro¬ 
hibition law created serious problems in the 
United States. These problems sprang up as 
a result of attempts to find out, through legisla¬ 
tive measures, a statisfactory solution of a set 
of different problems that had confronted the 
United States in the past and were responsible 
for cares, anxieties and troubles to such 
an extent that the Volstead Act was finally 
repealed in December, 1933, after its existence 
of nearly 15 yeajrs. 

We are "told that Prohibition cost the 
United Slates £4,500,0db,000 in excise revenue 
since Us enforcement on July 1, 1918, and the 

^ Fopuiftr 8cmec« Monthly, January^ 1098. 
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lives of several thousands while the illegal 
consumption of liquor was believed to have 
exceeded that of the pre-ProhibitloD era. 

The Volstead Act has been repealed but 
many of its pvil consequences still remain. 
The Washington correspondent of the Times 
pointed out some time ago; 

“The Eighteenth Amendment has thrown 
its evil-roots, roots which are deep and thrive 
upon the very springs of political life, and it 
will foe hard indeed to dig them up.” 

Thus we see that it is hard to legislate 
men good under modern civilization. All 
efforts in this respect are being attended with 
increasing difficulties every-where. To-day 
'there is a wider tendency towards the viola¬ 
tion of law which seeks to make men good, 
moral and healthy. Is this not a tragedy ? 



CHAPTER VI 

IS JESUS CHRIST STILL REIGNING ? 

1)10 advioo any one who betiovon in the near approacli 
of the Kuela! MiLlenninm to go to any great European or 
Amerioan oity and note wt^at the majority of men and ironiea 
da with tlicir new-found prosperity and lei^iure-*’ 

AldouR Huxley. 

Jesus Christ preached the Brotherhood 
of Man. But the more advanced modem 
Christian nations—peoples constantly compe¬ 
ting with one another for supremacy—are 
teaching the world that there can he no real 
brotherhood between nations, that the only 
relation which can exist between them is per¬ 
petual enmity with occasional fictitious 
Iriendship effected through the modem arti¬ 
fices of deception and delusion. 

In other words, some lOf the modem Chris¬ 
tian nations seem to be of opinion, and the 
opinion is often given direct expression to, that 
they can allow.no Jesus Christ to come between 

'A 

them and their politics, bational or internation¬ 
al, and that as political entities they have no 
sufficient time and spirit left to them to listen 
to any primitive idealism that has no bearing 
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upon the Solution of the vital economic and 
various other questions of to-day. 

Facts cry to heaven. All Western leagues, 
pacts, conferences, etc., prove, beyond doubts, 
the increasing growth of selfishness, cut-throat 
competition, the desire for supremacy, suspi¬ 
cion, blind prejudice, hatred and a godless 
attitude towards the neighbours, in modern 
societies. That there is a spirit of revolt 
against Jesus Christ in modern societies is a 
fact that can no longer be denied. 

The growth of u-n-Christian spirit in 
modern societies has been in direct proportion 
to the growth of the so-called Western national¬ 
ism. That the last Great War was the outcome 
of an uii-Chrislian attitude of Western mind is 
a fact that needs no explanation. The real con¬ 
notation of Western nationalism is the subordi¬ 
nation of the spirit of Christianity to arrogance 
and selfishness. Sympathy or sense of brother¬ 
hood even between peoples of the same colour 
and creed—^not to speak of between peoples 
of different colours and cultures—^is an im¬ 
possibility under conditions of mdem civiliza¬ 
tion. < 

It is the firm conviction of the peoples of 
the Orient to-day that the modem Christian 
nations do not really mean brotherhood or 
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friendship in their dealings with the non-White 
world, not even when they preach the gospel of 
Jesus Christ to the unbelievers. Surely the 
Oriental peoples are not to blame for their con¬ 
viction. History shows that the world was 
treated far better by the heathens of ancient 
(Jreece than by the modern Christian nations. 
To-day the White Christian nations of Europe, 
proud of their so-called superiority, hate the 
non-White races of the East as inferior peoples. 
But the heathens of ancient Greece recognized 
common humanity in coloured races and 
treated them as equals. 

“To recognize a common Hellenism," says 
A. J. Toynbee, “in the descendants of Theseus 
and the descendants of Herakles was one thing,, 
but to recognize a common humanity in men 
with brown skins or men who never tilled the- 
ground needed a greater intellectual effort. 
The Greeks, however, accomplished this feat 
of imagination. The strangeness of the- 
country and clime in Egypt and Skythia 
struck them as forcibly as the strangeness of 
the inhabitants j and they concluded that the 
latter was conditioned djy the former, and that 
Skythians, Eg^tians, and Hellens were the 
same human metal stamped with a different 
impress by the divers environments into* 
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which it had been introduced. Thus the ex> 
perience of alien human types, so far from 
stimulating race feeling in the Greeks, tended 
to make those sceptical of race altogether,”* 
But the same writer is of opinion that the 
Europeans, in coming into contact with 
these populations, were having the same ex¬ 
perience as the Greeks when they came into 
■oontact with the Egyptians and skythians, but 
their reaction to it was not the same. “The 
Europeans," he says, “were struck so forcibly 
by the external differences that it never occur- 
ed to them to explain their origin by the 
iseoondary influence of environment, or to look 
forward to their elimination by change of en¬ 
vironment or progress in culture. The differ¬ 
ences hypnotized them as the one overwhelm¬ 
ing f^t. The black man might become a 
Christian, he might adopt European clothes or 
havits of life; but he remained black, and the 
•European white. The colour barrier present¬ 
ed itself to the European as insurmountable, 
and it displaced religion for him as the divid¬ 
ing line between people within* the pale of 
civilization and people^ without. Instead of 
classifying mankind as Christiaps and pagans. 


« 


Kocyclopsilia of Keligion and VoL X, p. 565* 
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transmutable by conversion into one another, 
he now classified them as ‘white men’ and 
‘natives,’ the ‘white race’ and the ‘black race,’ 
divided from one another by external objective 
characteristics which no act of will on either 
side could surmount. And, just as the Greek’s 
hypothesis of adaptation to environment, as an 
explanation of the Egyptian and the Skyth, 
reacted on his own feeling of Hellenism, mak- 
ing it more human and un-racial in quality, so 
the European’s hypothesis of a specific 
difference between Black and White reacted 
on his own growing nationalism and made it 
more uncompromisingly rival than it need 
otherwise have become.”* 

To what an extent the growing contempt 
of the White for the non-White has been pushed 
forward might be understood from the follow¬ 
ing statement made by a so-called White of 
fanatical bent of mind: 

“It is an inexorable law of progress that 
inferior races (non-white peoples) are made for 
the purpose of serving the superior, and if they 
refuse to serve, they are fatally condemned to 
disappear.” * 

Such an idq^ might be appraised by many 


« 


BnojclopKdia of XteUgion and Ethic«^ p. 
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of those who were seized with an inexorable 
superiority-complex, but the law of progress 
is otherwise and understood better by men of 
common sense and not by men who are mis¬ 
chievous and malicious to the midmost marrow 
of the back-bone. 

The uncompromisingly racial and un- 
Christian spirit on the part of the modern 
Christian nations of the West has created one 
of the gravest problems in modern civilization. 
Unless such a spirit be rationally checked, the 
gravity will further increase and the world will 
be too hot a place both for the White and the 
non-White peoples to live in peacefully. 

In some countries dominated by the White 
people studied insults are heaped on the non- 
White. Lives and properties of the latter are 
not ^afe in such places. The world has 
repeatedly heard of the terror of the American 
lynching.* The non-Christian peoples find 

* Here is an i)lustration of how a Negro was recently 
lynched in America: 

*nPhe worst year in the United States lynching hiatory waa 
ldl9 when 83 men were done to death hy enraged mobs* By 
the hrst half of ibis year^ eif^bt men met death at a rope'a 
end* Lost week, at Bastrop in the State of Louisianna, the 
second half of the lynching season was inai.gurated. 

Ssriy on flunday morning last week, a white girl of Bastrop* 
was atone in her car, when a negro jumped out of near-by woods. 
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herein a sample of Christian Brotherhood. 
There are many wonders in modern civiliza¬ 
tion but none can surpass in strangeness the 
fact that the same people as lynch a Negro 


Tho gu't managed to betti off ber would-bc and later 

7(ietittiled liiiu an Andrew Meheod^ a iHTiner. Proniptiy be 
jailed. 

That night on the outskirts oi' the toivu, men tollected* 
With little nnd reuthori^ they followed the routine formula* 
Silent I tJiey marched throngli tlie hot uultry night to the brick 
jailj stoppingCQ route to nproot a tclcphoim polo* 

At the jaih they went about their work efficiently. All 
bands graiiped the telephone pole as a battering-ram* The main 
door fell. Then came a second, then a third, then a fourth. 
Meanwhile, terrihed prisonerd^ fearing the attackers might iiiako 
a mistake identifying their man, offered to throw out the 
pleading Andrew McLeod*. 

The Dijitriet Attorney, reprosenting the local go\x^rnment, 
made a speech to the mob. *'l sympathiso with your attitude/' 
he said, I am afraid you will get in trouble,” The latt 

-door that leparated the sacred negro from his fate fell. 

Dragged through the streets to the local Court House Square 
with a noose around his neck, the negro was put on top of 
an automobile* The rope was fastened to a limb of an oak 
tree, Tho car w-as driven from under him, Tn falling, his 

i 

w'eiglit snapped the rope* 

To make Bure s«ch a thing would not happen again, a white 
man stepped up and slashed th^ black man's throat. Then he 
was strung up a second time, Tliis time the rope held, and 
Andrew McLeod becafte the ninth to die in at the handk 
of the lynchers**' 


The Hmdu, August S3, 
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shamelessly preach again the gospel of Brother¬ 
hood to the friends and relatives of the victim. 
The Red Indians of America were also treated 
with the same lynching spirit by the white 
Americans. “Even at this day," wrote Dr. 
Theodore Waitz, “the Indians in the Gold Dis¬ 
trict of California are hunted like wild beasts; 
and recently in Mexico Indians and white 
Americans have been hired and were paid for 
the scalps of the Apaches, Among the so- 
called heroes of Old Kentucky and Virginia 
there were man-hunters who, as regards 
cruelty and barbarity against the aborigines 
did not yield to the Dutch Boers on the 

Cape.” Again, “The backwoodsmen of 

Old Kentucky are brought up in the hatred of 
the natives and shoot them down without the 
least .scruple, though they are generally hu¬ 
mane towards the white.”* 

It does not take a long time for a man 
having a colour from the Orient to get the 
sample of Christian Brotherhood that is 
reserved for him in the United States of 
America. The unfriendly .reception that 
ordinarily awaits a coloured man in America 
has no parallel anywhere in the world. 

* latroduction to Antbropologyi p, 100. 
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The recent immigration law of the United 
States against the Asiatic peoples is another 
instance of extreme racial feeling on the part 
of white America against the non-white East. 
The simple meaning of that law is that the 
Yankees do not wish to allow the people of 
Asia to come to and live in their blessed 
country'. Whatever economic or sociological 
explanations might have been offered, the 
Oriental peoples could not be duped as to the 
real significance of the law. 

Not even the position of the Jews, the 
people who gave the white West a rational 
religion, is enviable in the United States of 
America. Anti-Semitism has not only express¬ 
ed in social discrimination but that economic,, 
political and educational opportunities are not. 
opened to the Jews without a certain amount 
of reluctance. 

The ‘China man’ was regarded as ‘the 
blackest of villains’. Although he has some 
friends now among the people, his position in 
the United State's is not at all satisfactory. 
Had he not an adaptability of a very high 
order, he could not have probably survived in 
the venomous atmosphere of racial ilbwill in 
America. 

And what about the Japanese ? Well, their 
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lot in the United States is not a bit better than 
that of the Chinese. 

“In California the baiting of the Japanese 
is now almost so much a part of political elec¬ 
tioneering as is the abuse of the Negro in the 
South, The native sons of the Golden West 
and the American Legion have gone on record 
in determined opposition to any expansion of 
Japanese interests in California. While the 
Japanese Exclusion League is particularly 
active in trouble making propaganda, economic 
discrimination has taken statutory form in the 
Alien Land Laws of 1913 and 1920. 

Discriminatory legislation of the same 
general type has been proposed in Texas and 
Oregon. A bill providing for educational segre¬ 
gation has been presented for the second time 
at Sacramento, Congress has been urged to 
replace the 'gentleman's agreement’ with an 
absolute prohibition of Japanese immigration 
and there is even a demand for a constitutional 
amendment which will deny citizenship to the 
America-bom children of aliens who are 
ihemselves ineligible for naturalization.”* 

This shows that even the people of Japan' 
which has occupied an enviable position 




CiriliMtion id the Unites) Statu, p, S66. 
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among the greatest Powers of the world are 
not wanted in the United States of America 
and the only reason for this is that they have 
a colour. In connection with the Japanese 
problem in Americathe critic says, “the method 
of iGgislalion is [>erha})s preferable to the 
method of force of violence but if the previous 
history of race-prejudice means anything, it 
means that force will be resorted to if lagisla- 
tion fails, At bottom the spirit of the Cali¬ 
fornia Land Laws is more than a little like that 
of a Georgia Lynching; in the one case as in the 
other the dominant race at tempts to maintain 
its position, not by a man-to-man contest with 
chances all around, but by deposing itself 
bodily and enmasse on top of the subject 
people and crushing them, ’ 

The same statement might be repeated 
wherever a dominant white race attempted to 
maintain its position. The spirit of Georgia 
Lynching is manifest in many parts of the 
world to-day. author of ‘The Conflict of 
Colour’ says, “To-day the position is entirely 
illogical from the poiivt of view of Asiatics as 
well as all other enlightened coloured peoples; 
for, whilst the* white man now proclaims the 
reign of justice and the equality of man, in 
alien lands he still rigidly adheres in every- 

14 
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thing that- concerns his own interests, to results 
achieved under very different laws. And 
it is important to note that- where logic ceases, 
brute force and passion are apt magically to 
appear. Inevitably must it follow that the 
world of non-whites will make the position of 
the white races beyond their boundaries more 
and more precarious.” Facts in every sub¬ 
ject country truly corroborate the statement. 

To-day there exists in the West a group 
of people who believe in the annihilation of the 
objectionable (non-white) races through steri¬ 
lization. Fournier d’ Albe, author of ‘the Infra 
and the Super World’ and ‘Qua Vadimus’ 
suggests that the sterilization of the inferior 
races may be of immense benefit to the white 
world some day. The sterilization plan might 
be approved of by the inferior races if they 
were made to believe in reincarnation. An 
American propagandist newspaper, probably 
with the so-called Negro Problem in mind, 
suggests the following: 

Those of objectionable rape or colour 
would be told that they shbuld have no 
children of their own kind but when they oome 
back to this earth, they would dome in a white 
body. Let them think how nice that would be. 

'Also there might be a small cash payment 
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included in this plan for improving the race. 
Sterilization may be a part of world-pro- 
gramme some day. 

While in America the present writer 
asked a learned Negro gentleman how he felt 
about the sterilization plan. The gentleman 
humorously replied that the plan was one of 
the thousand and one colours of the colourless. 
They are not going to be annihilated in any 
way. They are just waiting for a few more 
bloody warfare in Europe instead of resort¬ 
ing to any annihilation plan of their own and 
they would be happy again when at the end 
of that warfare Jesus Christ who never meant 
his religion for the White, would reappear in 
all His glory. 

The American propagandist newspapers 
have at least the merit of primitive simplicity. 
They give frank expression to what many of 
their supporters cherish at heart. But the 
same frankness is never absent from -the other 
side. The attitude of a so-called inferior race 
.towards the lyhite peoples does not certainly 
amount to religious adoration. Mr. George S. 
Schuyler, a Negro writer, frankly declares that 
for the lower-cfass white, the Negro has the 
profoundest contempt and is inexpressibly 
galled by their assumption of superiority. He 
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feels more kindly towards the whites of 
wealth, education and influence, who have 
done much for the black man. But even then 
the Negro knows he cannot depend upon them 
in a crisis, such as a lynching or a race riot, to 
defend him or even to abstain from banding 
against him. 

“As a result of this attitude of his pale 
neighbours,” says Mr. Schuyler, “the lowly 
moke has about ten times as many obstacles to 
hurdle in the race of life as the average pecker- 
wood. It is difiScult enough to survive and 
prosper in the world under the best of condi¬ 
tions, but when one must face such an attitude 
on the part of those who largely control the 
means of existence, the struggle is real indeed. 
Naturally there is deep resentment and bitter¬ 
ness....-....” The deep resentment and bitter¬ 
ness have, no doubt, been due to insults heaped 
upon the Negro by his ‘pale neighbours,’ The 
atmosphere is tense and there are all the seeds 
of a war in it. 

The same self-consciousness might be 
found in many other coloured rdees. It is this 
self-consciousness on the part of Japan that 
humbled down Bussia. The«same is clearly 
manifest in China, and other places in Asia. 
It is manifest in Africa. So a feeling of anxiety 
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that thG ‘rising tide of colour’ may sweep away 
some day every vestige of Western superiority 
before it, is not altogether unfounded. There is 
a belief that the West emasculated and tom 
asunder by suspicion, selfishness, feuds and 
quarrels may find itself altogether helpless 
before a mighty current of Oriental reawaken¬ 
ing. The reawakening of the East has had a 
reaction on the West. The West seems to be 
determined to crush the East, The Eastern 
peoples are being decried in the wildest terms. 
The United States of America has been the 
centre for the nefarious activities of the propa¬ 
gandists. Articles, paras and cartoons con¬ 
demning the East just for her spirit of self- 
expression are being published almost daily in 
the propagandist newspapers in America. 
Not only are the Eastern peoples called in¬ 
ferior and objectionable races but also con¬ 
demned as being still animals. There is a 
cartoon before the writer which represents 
Turkey, India, Egypt, Mohammadan countries 
and China as «o many beasts with the head¬ 
lines, “They are still animals,—^That makes 
the man fairly ^fe.” And there is a picture 
of a white man in the cartoon—‘The man with 
the whip’ which represents White domination. 
The whole cartoon conveys the idea—and 
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there are actual statements below the cartoon 
giving a definite expression to the idea,—that 
the people of Asia, who are still animals, have, 
always been ‘fighting each other, killing each 
other, hating each other’ and therefore ‘the 
man with the whip’ should always be there to 
control them. A more shameless and dam¬ 
nable distortion of facts has not been implied 
by anything since the last bloody warfare in 
Europe, which conclusively showed where the 
animal lived. It is this fierce animal which 
bad devoured the Bed Indian in America and 
is always ready to devour the Negro. 

For some time the attention of the 
American propagandists has been particularly 
concentrated upon India. It is better known 
to them why on earth they have selected India 
as their victim. India is engaged in settling 
her difierences with England and in all fairness 
and justice it is none of any outsider’s business 
to condemn her in her struggle. It is not 
clear how anything except lack of common 
sense and decency can induce.one to attack 
another when there is not th% least common 
ground for quarrel between the two. Let 
those American well-wishers of India confine 
their activities to their own country where 
they mqy have better scope for their work and 
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India will not have ground for complaints 
against them. 

We quote below a few lines from the edi¬ 
torial of an American newspaper to show how 
propagundism against India's self-determina¬ 
tion is carried on in America: 

“Britain is sending a Commission to India 
headed by Si r John Simon to see about helping 
India toward self-government. The help 
should begin five thousand years back. 

“How can you give self-government to a 
people in whose literature the word ‘liberty’ 
does not appear in 5,000 years; to millions who 
believe that little girls 8 and 9 years old should 
be married to middle-aged men and that when 
the old husband dies the young widow should 
be burned alive with the husband’s miserable 
corps? That is a long way from self-govern¬ 
ment.” 

Not only India should not be given self- 
government but also that her people should be 
left to plagues and famines to be swept away 
on account of inferiority. The arguments run 
thus; « , 

“No use increasing the number of those 
that will have^to die ofi or be killed off because 
of inferiority . 

"Great Britain has added 100,000.000 to the 
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population of India by fighting plagues and 
famines, and science plus and end to girl baby 
killing, may change China’s 400,000,000 popula- 
lion tu 1,000,000.000, in spite of China’s war. 
Those increases might create problems more 
serious than any desert- or swamp.” 

Not only a section of American News 
papers but also a class of Amercian hack¬ 
writers are engaged in decrying India just for 
her attempts at self-determination. Comments 
on Miss Mayo’s notorious hook “Mother India” 
are unnecessary here, as condemnations from 
various quarters have been heaped upon it. Her 
second book against India was “Slaves of the 
Gods.” It was a more notorious book than the 
former. Even the Statesman of Calcutta which 
bad appreciated “Mother India” could not 
support the latter. The paper said that Miss 
Catherine Mayo in publishing her ^coud book 
on India “has made a first class blunder.” 
We give below a few lines from the comments 
of that journal on “Slaves of the Gods,” which 
will at least give the reader an idea of the bane¬ 
ful implications of the book: 

book hog io it nothing new. It is tl dramoti2ation 
in the form of ^hort Htoriea of some of the statements of ^'Mother 
India/^ These stonea do not add to the streai^tb of the stato^ 
manta ^ th«y rather detract from that atreagthi They not 
0 ood Btories*- Mii^ Mayo has far too much of the propagandist 
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to be a good her second book she 

has Jsolabed Lnsiances of wrong to prej" on ber mind 

until they fill lior whole landscape. In iletri rcihing ^*SUves ot the 
gods^^ ns a hideous tavexty of normal *'Huida Btx-u^ty'^ the 
Spectator is not guilty of any undue soverity. TImj book will 
do liarm to the causes Miss Mayo seeks to pronioto* so thfckl^^ 
and witli so little disttetion havo her colours been laid on the 
canvas. A society in wdiich the cviU she depicts wore cominon 
and normal could not esist. It would quickly die of its oirn 
inherent rottenness. Miss Mayo may vouch for the truth of 
everyone of her stories* she may support them all* as she docs 
with quotations from Hindu reformers, but the tales she tells 
are no more typical of general life iu India than are the records 
of the police courts and the ha^ipitnU typical of ordinary cul¬ 
tured existence in Great Britain* 

'^Mies Mayo has temporarily missed her metier, fihe is not 
a novoii^t, but a J^octal reformer* When she hays in her intro¬ 
duction to the present volume 'of the great mass of the Hindu 
majority, high or low, rich or poor thebC rccorda are typical/ 
the emphasis of the statement is barely lightened by the 
subsequent admission 'I have set forth the shadows alone/ Yet 
we who live in India, who move among its peoples who count 
many of them among our friends can protest that these 
‘flhado'aV are not typical and that to accept them as such would 
give the most false notion of Tndta** 

We offer our thanks to the Statesman for 
its views. We are-conscious of the fact that our 
society is not perfect, that there been survivals 
in it, which ought to be uprooted for our healthy 
development. We sincerely welcome precepts 
from foreigners of pious intentions, who might 


The Btaieaman, April 9, 1927. 
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be willing to guide us in our difficulties. But 
we condemn all precepts from propagandist 
hack-writers and soap-box orators of foreign 
countries, fior whose sinister motives we have 
the profoundest contempt. We could tell those 
American women who found fault with us to 
look after the moral and spiritual uplift of 
their cousins, if not their own, as social 
reformers. 

While the authoress of Mother India and 
Slaves of the Gods was probably sharpening 
her weapons for her third book on India, 
another unmarried woman of her community 
followed in her footsteps with even a more pun¬ 
gent spirit. This wag Patricia Kendall and the 
name of her scandalous book was ‘India and 
the British: A Quest for truth.* It needs a 
little intelligence to discover truth and we are 
sorry tb say that Miss Kendall bad not that 
much intelligence when she ^s out in quest 
for truth. Instead of truth she has told damn¬ 
able lies about India in her despicable book. 
The main object of her libels is to tell the world 
that India is unfit for self-government and that 
her salvation lies in British rule. Mr. C. F. 
Andrews, the well-known Efiglishman who 
knows India more intimately than many of us 
and surely far more intimately than the 
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American propagandist hack-writers, is surely 
one whose comments on Patricia Kendall’s 
book might be interesting to the reader. Mr. 
Andrews says; 

*‘lt is clear that we are destined to have a 
series of books from America dealing with 
India, in which the British rule will be ful- 
somely praised for its Nordic character as re¬ 
presenting the superiority of the Nordic race. 
This was the stand-point of Katherine Mayo’s 
notorious book, Mother India. It is equally the 
stand-point of Patricia Kendall’s book, called 
India and the British: A quest for truth. 
This book has been published in an expensive 
form, both in England and in America, and it 
is inscribed and dedicated to India for the 
Truth can make her free. 

“The word Nordic constantly appears in its 
pages, and the writer is obviously one of those 
who have been saturated with Dr. Lothrop 
Stoddart’s doctrines as to the innate superiority 
of the Nordics .above any other race in the 
world. Fro^ this stand-piont, and with this 
back-ground t)f race* superiority, the whole 
picture of India is painted, and therefore apart 
from various fetches in which Indian scenery 
is admired, the hook is throughout an attack 
dn very nearly everything which Indians have 
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done for themselves, and an attempt to prove 
that only under British rule can India flourish 
at all.*’ It is sheer stupidity that incites women 
of Patricia Kendall’s type, who need be trained 
more than anything else in the first principles 
of truth, to come forward to give a lesson of 
truth to a people who during their long cultural 
existence, have cared for the ultimate ‘Truth’ 
more than any other people of the world. And 
the truth she has discovered for India might be 
said to be a hateful contradiction to the pro* 
priety of the national existence of her own 
people. 

Mr. Andrews next savs in his article that 
‘the Hindu religion comes in for the grossest 
misrepresentations’ in Miss Kendall’s book 
and the paragraphs at the opening of the book, 
which attempt to describe it are so vile that 
he hardly likes to repeat them. One of the 
passages runs thus: 

“Every Hindu bears upon his forehead^ 
and on other parts of his body, the symbol of 
his particular deity and wears that symbol in 
amulets and bracelets anil pieces of stone. The 
.oymbol of Siva is the phallus ^bich is called 
the flmgam* and it is the lingam that is painted 
on his forehead and worn upon his person. The 
fdUowers df Vishuu paints the female counter-' 
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part on their foreheads; it is called the 
'namam.' The lingam and the ‘namam’ are 
objects of the deepest reverence and venera¬ 
tion. These obscene emblems are as sacred to 
Hindus as the Cross is to Chrisi ians. 

Except a class of Yankee writers who per¬ 
haps understand the significance of phallus 
and phallicisni better than anything else and 
take the earlieet opportunity to discover the 
phallus when they are out in quest for ‘tnith,’ 
the world knows that Hinduism is not phalli- 
cism. The high philosophy on which Hindu¬ 
ism is founded has been expounded to the 
West repeatedly by world-renowned scholars, 
poets and philosophers like Raja Ram Mohan 
Roy, Keshab Chandra Sen, Swami Viveka- 
nanda. Dr. Rabindra Nath Tagore, Profes¬ 
sor S. Radha Krishnan and others and it is a 
pity that those Americans who venture to 
write books on India, especially on Hinduism, 
should be so much drifted away by propagan¬ 
dist spirit as not to allow their minds to be 
purged of whims and blind prejudices and 
their studies Is be a little more widened than 
what is dictated by Grammar-school pedantry*. 

It might be that those writers, were not 
oquaL to their tasks and that the high philo¬ 
sophy and ideals of Hinduism were too stiff a 
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subject for their untrained minds to penetrate 
intOv If that- were so, they ought to have 
stopped hundred times to consult great 
Western scholars of Hindu thought like Max 
Muller, Schopenhauer and others—provided 
they could understand and appreciate what 
those scholars wrote about India—before 
they allowed their minds to be saturated with 
absurd ideas in connection with matters 
relating to the oldest historical religion found- 
ed by the great Aryan people. It practically 
amounts to destroying the fruits of intellec¬ 
tual labour .of the great scholars of the past 
and the present when the writings of super¬ 
ficial observers and deliberate liars are allowed 
to make a false impression upon the minds of 
the great masses of people. The tendency to 
create sensations by unfair and foul publica¬ 
tions is peculiarly American and this tendency 
is responsible not only for a huge annual 
crop of wild and irreligious books but also for 
the circulation of milliions of^obscene pictures 
in the name of fine art in the United States. 
That it is a serious problem in modern civili- 
.r^ation cannot be denied; for it suggests the 
‘beast and the jungle.’ ^ 

To say that “every Hindu bears upon his 
forehead, and other parts of his body, the symi* 
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bol of his particular deity etc.,” as Patricia 
kendall does, is as untrue as to say that every 
American girl believes in trial-marriage and 
experimental liaisons or in illegitimate mother¬ 
hood; and to interpret Hinduism as Phalli- 
cism is exactly parallel to interpreting the re¬ 
ligion of the American people as the Purifica¬ 
tion ceremony of the mysterious Christian 
cults, the most notorious of which flourished 
under Purnell or ‘King Ben’ in Michigan. 

It ought to have occurred to the authoress 
of 'India and the British’ that Hinduism had 
included in earlier stage of its history, symbols 
and idols of Indian aboriginal faiths with a 
stamp of its own philosophy on them in order 
to bring those non-Aryans within its range; 
and that those phases were only accidental 
additions to and could by no means be accept¬ 
ed as the central ideas of Hinduism. To single 
them out in order to condemn Hinduism was 
- as irrational as to give the dog a bad name in 
' order to kill him. . 

If it wer^ possible to connect the Siva 
or the Vishnu vfith phallicism, the Hindu 
worshipper is ignorant tof it. As a worshipper' 
he does not care* for the theories of primitive 
or comparative religion, that have been shaped 
and advanced by the ingenuity of the Western 
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scholars. If a particular emblem for the Siva 
really conveys an idea of phallicism to the 
Western students of Social Anthropology ox 
Religion, that !dea is as meaningless to 
the Hindu devotee as the Western modern¬ 
ist doctrine that 'marriage is legalised 
prostitution.* 

The oonditions have been such under 
modern civilization that it is getting increas^ 
ingly difficult for many people to raise' 
their minds beyond ideas connected with sen¬ 
sualism even when they discuss religious 
matters or divine subjects. 

This is not the occassion to expound 
Hinduism. We could only say that attempts 
to describe Hinduism through idols, stones, 
amulets and fetishes were as ridiculous and 
ab^rd as to describe Christianity through the 
wood, metal or stone of the wearing cross, the 
Christmas trees, cards and gifts, or through 
those vilest pictures tjrat are circulated 
among the American workers on the 

Christmas Eve and are by them as em¬ 
blems of the Christmas ^piriM have seen 
' and known many things Wedt, especially 
in America, but we e;re n^^iooe to make ab¬ 
solute inferences from irregul&if and isolated 
instances. 
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Patricia Kendall tells the world to beliove 
that the Hindus “have never been able to 
create a belief in a Divine and Righteous 
Being, exterior to and above themselves, to 
whom they can aspire and pay spiritual 
homage.” This statement only shows the 
depth of her ignorance, as a student of 
religion. 

Happily her ignorance is not sharetl by 
many of her' countrymen who are sincere 
students of Hinduism. For the benefit of the 
authoress of ‘Jndia and the British’ we give 
below a part of an article, recently written by 
such a student, on the culture and religion of 
the Hindus while answering to statement 
made by George. Wilson Brent to disprove the 
supremacy of the Caucasians : 

“Is there anything absurd in the suggestion 
that the India of some twenty thousand years 
ago—^brilliant, cultured, highly civilised, over¬ 
flowing with population impressed upon 
Egypt, Persia, Judea, Greece and Rome a 
stamp as inefiaceable, as profound, as potent 
as the evidence which the Rev. Mr. Brent 
wishes to impose upon* us 1 Let old supersti- 
ttions hold anatlljema there is proof to hand, fof'^ 
wiihin the last ten days various metropolitan 
newspapers carried this enlightening item: 

16 
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Four pages of Sanskrit manuscript, discover¬ 
ed in India, indicate that hydrogen, oxygen, 
dry batteries, electric plating, blimps and 
baloons were known (here untold centuries 
ago. 

“Sanskrit is the oldest language. To 
deny that would be to lie in the face of history. 
Sanskrit formed the Greek and was conveyed 

w 

to different countries of successive emigra¬ 
tions. Its idioms are found everywhere. Is 
it not quite natural to suppose that a people 
who spoke so finished a language preserved 
in written records their literature their reli¬ 
gion, their history and their traditions ? 

“Perhaps the pure thing left us from those 
earliest times is the definitions of a Supreme 
Being ■ 

“Him who exists by himself, whom the 
spirit can alone perceive, whn is imperceptible 
to the organs of sense, who is without visini®^ 
parts, eternal, the soul of all beings, and whom 
none can comprehend. Let-the Mohabharata' 
speak: 

‘'Gh>d is one, immutable, without form or 
parts, infinite, ommpi%Bent and omnipotent. 
He made the heavens and the ^worlds to spring 
forth from infinite void and launched them 
into boundless space. He is the divine mover. 
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the great originating essence, the efficient and 
material cause of all. 

“I do not believe the lapse of ages and 
what we conventionally call ‘the development 
of the human mind’ has added anything to 
these definitions. 

“If India is a little too far off for lukeworm 
energies, if its sun kills, if its Sanskrit is too 
difficult for a little possible charlatanism, if it 
has no fund for transporting defaced blocks of 
stone, there are, over there, some workers to 
whom India is a religion, who labor tirelessly, 
not at excavating ditches and turning up 
sand, but at exhuming, studying and restor¬ 
ing the world's oldest literature and their 
efforts have not gone unrewarded.”* 

What has the authoress of ‘India and the 
British’ to say about this statement? Whether 
her jaundiced mind sees to it or not, we might 
boldly assert with Mr. Nye, her countryman, 
that the lapse of ages or ‘the development of 
the human mind’ has not added anything to 
the idea of *a Devine and Righteous Being,’ 
that had been ^advanced by the Hindus long 
before the first rays of (ivilization lighted the 


Article by Hubbard Nye in The New York Tiouia, Septem- 
ber, 1937. 
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Western horizon. That majestic idea of a 
Divine Being has been the mainspring of 
Hinduism and Hindu society. It has saved 
and will save Hinduism from being superseded 
by any other belief. Behind the very 
fact that though the Hindus—unlike the 
Fundamentalist American States who de¬ 
cry science whenever it is in conflict with 
Christian Fundamentalism and do not 
hesitate in the least to lake a college instructor 
like Mr. Schope to task in the court of justice 
for lectures on Darwinism in the class,—have 
never found ground to reject truths discovered 
and expounded by Western Scientists, they 
have always paid a deaf ear to the appeals 
made by . the Christian missionaries, there is 
the simple truth that they do not find any¬ 
thing in Christianity, which they have not 
already found in their own religion Hinduism. 
Thus although Western science has conqured 
the Hindu mind, Christianity^ has not. It is 
the nobility of Hinduism, its grand conception 
of a Supernatural Deity ahd its lofty ideals 
that have been preserving life-blood for 
.many thousand years against all oppositions 
and condemnations. Patricia Kendall finds 
Hinduism to be phaUicism! But Schopen¬ 
hauer, great European philosopher, says 
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about the basic idea of Hinduism thus; 
know of no other thought which is more en¬ 
nobling than the Vedanta. It has been the 
solace of my life and it will be the solace of 
my death,’’ Surely the world has sufficient 
reason for believing—vi^hether the authoress 
of ‘India and the British’ admits it or not— 
that Schopenhauer stands far above the level 
of the American hack-writers of the present. 

“It would be difficult,” says Mr. Andrews, 
“to compete with Patricia Kendall’s book in 
inaccuracies and gross distortion of perspec¬ 
tive, Her whole mind is distorted at the very 
outset, and she “sees red” whenever she men¬ 
tions the name of Mahatma Gandhi. But even 
more cruel and contemptuous than these refer¬ 
ences is her picture of Hindu religion. We 
who have lived among Hindus and shared 
their hospitality, watching the beauty of their 
daily religious life, can do nothing but writhe 
at the insults this woman pours upon this 
religion as though it was the most hateful 
thing on earth.” 

One of the passages which Patricia 
Kendall puts in the mouth of a woman misi. 
sionary doctor dnd which is nothing but her 
own opinion is this: 

“To cut through the truth, Hinduism is a 
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social disease. It is a worship of elements of 
natural features and forces, of defied men and 
animals, even of weapons and primitive im¬ 
plements, but principally of the powers of 
life, the organs of sex. Only in Hinduism is 
degeneracy defied. The teachings and not 
just the interpretations of Hinduism sink to 
such depths that decent and proper words can 
not correctly describe their level.” 

Thus, in the words of Mr. Andrews, this 
hideous misrepresentation of Hinduism goes 
on page after page till the reader becomes 
utterly sickened by it. In this way the author 
is able to achieve her object and to paint 
against this background the glories of British 
rule in Indial 

“Patricia Kendall’s account of Indian 
History, continues Mr. Andrews, “is hardly 
less grossly misleading than this account of 
Hinduism that I have quoted. Her attempt 
from first to last is simply tcrmake out that at 
no period of Indian history could India 
govern itself, and that before the British came, 
there was not even any* semblance of 
■ self-government.” 

Mr,. Andrews* final wtfrds on Patricia 
Kendall’s book are very noteworthy. “It 
happened,” concludes Mr. Andrews, “that I 
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wks present in India during the first months 
after Miss Mayo’s book, Mother India, had 
been published. It was easy to see the mis¬ 
chief that had been done and the breach be¬ 
tween East and West that widened even among 
the best people on that account. For, an insult 
against one’s own country is like an injury 
against one's own mother, and men and 
women who loved India best, felt the racial 
insult deepest. Patricia Kendall's book re¬ 
peats this very insult in an even grosser form. 
It will be said by every Indian reader that she 
has chosen the exact occasion when India was 
politically humiliated to deal this deadly blow. 
Her object is so obviously to decry and despise 
every thing, however sacred in India’s past, in 
order to exalt by contrast the Nordic virtues of 
Hreat Britain, and to make the ordinary 
Englishman who knows nothing at first-hand 
about India, feel an unctuous satisfaction as he 
reviews in her book the glories and greatness of 
British rule. Well may any decent English¬ 
man say who knows the truth : Save me from 
my frienda.’H ^ 

Wa may record in this connection anotl^er 
fipropean’s protest against Patricia Kendall’s 

* The Hindustan Times, 
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libellous publication. Mr. Walter Hunt who 
had been in India for three years and a half 
wrote to the Hindu as follows; 

“I have read in your paper Mr. C. F. 
Andrews’ comments on the regrettably libellous 
publication entitled 'India and the British.’ 
Mr. Andrews is a scholar and an authority on 
Indian literature and the Hindu religion, and 
his utterances must carv conviction to all who 
hear them, I am merely an artist, a reciter of 
verse, with only the most superficial and 
scanty knowledge of the great subjects with 
which he is so intimately acquainted but I feel 
that he will not deem it an impertinence if 1 
raise my small voice in protest against these 
scandalous sops to the inordinate baseless 
vanity oi people who, knowing nothing of 
India and the Indian people, pride themselves 
on a racial superiority which, my observation 
has taught me during three and a half years 
residence here, exists only iO''their imagina¬ 
tion . 

* ' 

“I have said that I know nothing of the 
Hindu religion. It is .true. But this I do 
kQOwn : if it is the foundation of the Hindus, 
tolerance of other religions, of^ their ancient 
and glorious culture, of their remarkable 
ability to appreciate and absorb the culture of 
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the West while losing none of their own,, 
of their loving courtesy and hospitality thej^ 
have extended to me, an Australian, through¬ 
out the length and breadth of this great 
count^}^ then that religion must be a thing of 
beauty and vivifying power.”* 

The above shows how decent foreigners 
who know the truth about Hinduism and 
Hindu culture feel about the scandalous state¬ 
ments made in Patricia Kendall’s loathsome^ 
book “India and the British.” We have been 
used to such statements for some time, so it 
will not be surprising to us if Patricia Kendall' 
paint even a darker picture of the Hindus in 
the future. But what shocks us most is that 
this impertinent woman ‘sees red’ whenever 
she mentions the name of Mahatma Gandhi,, 
the greatest man living in the world to-day. 
The love and respect which peoples of 
different countries have for Mahatmaji, the 
anthem that is being sung in his blessed name* 
throughout the civilized world are things 
which are beyond the capacity of her gloomy 
inind to appreciate or, understand. Patricia 
Kendall has dedicated the book to India for 
her salvation. *W6 Hindus reject with scorn 
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the truth which her peculiar type of scholar- 
ship has so easily discovered for us. With due 
regard for other religions we Hindus are bold 
enough to assert that our religion is not in¬ 
ferior to any other existing faith. Leaders of 
Hindu thought, men who are intellectually as 
strong as the best thinkers of the West, opine: 

‘‘We may assimilate the best that is in 
nou-lndian cultures and faiths, but the essence 
■of our individual and collective pesonality 
must necessarily be Indian. Others may think 
that we are mistaken in holding that Indian 
•culture and spirituality are not inferior to any 
other that exists; but we stick to our 
•opinion”.* 

It was an un-Christian attitude on the 
part of Katherine Mayo and Patricia Kendall 
towards a part of the suffering mankind—an 
attitude wjhich often runs through the chan¬ 
nels of arrogance, vanity, superiority com¬ 
plex, race prejudice, cruelty, repression and 
enmity—that was responsible for .their lilrals 
against India and other places. We are told 
that these women are phristian social workers. 
We understand that real social work can 

* Sj. Raman&iida C^atterjee’s PresideDtial at tlia 

Awn iiftl aesaion of tho Biodn Mtliaflablia in 1029. 
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not be divorced from the spirit of Christianity. 
Christian social seiTice, it is said, has to do 
first with the creation of an alHgiance to those 
eternal values which are part of the Christian 
revelation and which pertain to life temporal 
and eternal, upon which alone can he built 
the Kingdom of God. Secondly, it is concern¬ 
ed with the applications of those principles to 
specific situations where persons or groups are 
in any kind of distress. And that means that 
it can recognize no bounds of geography, race, 
colour or occupation as restricting the effort 
which must be made to enable every indivi¬ 
dual to develop to the fulness of his capacity. 
As Christianity is built on the idea of the soli¬ 
darity of human beings, sons of a common 
father and therefore brother to one another, 
so also Christian social work fundamentally 
is. Thus it seems to amount to a revolt 
against the spirit of Jesus Christ to base 
Christian social work upon blind race- 
prejudice, hatred, lies and deception. 

The beauty'of Christianity lies in its con¬ 
cept of brotherly, lov^ "This is my Command¬ 
ment,'* says Jesus Christ, “that ye love pne 
another, as t have loved you. Greater love 
hath no man than this that a man lay down 
his life for his friends.” Had these command- 
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inents been adhered to, the Kingdom of God 
would have been a reality long ago. But to¬ 
day the foremost Christian nations of the 
West do not seem to abide by the precepts of 
Jesus: not love but intolerance, antagonism 
and hatred are being deliberately fostered in 
an appeal to philanthropy, social work and 
world welfare! Laughing at the punishment 
decreed by Jesus for those sinners who, like 
Racca, despise and insult the feelings of 
others, so as to kill and murder not the body 
but the soul, as a noble Englishmant points 
out, a large number of people of Europe and 
America are drifting towards where the origi¬ 
nal nature of man glorifies itself. Those of us 
who find higher Christian ideals conformable 
to our own, think with much concern of the 
growing revolt of the West against Chris¬ 
tianity, Problems in modem civilization 
might be reduced to this single issue alone. 

Libels against India are only a part of a 
formidable propagandist conspiracy. The 
real issue is much bigger than what is gene¬ 
rally supposed by most us. t 
• Even the United States of America is not 
left free by the mischief-mongers. Not long 


t C, F. Andrews, 
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ago their activities were revealed at an investi¬ 
gation which had its origin in Chicago and 
which gradually extend ed to other parts of the 
countiy. Mayor Thomson of Chicago took the 
initiative. It was a part of his ‘America 
First' movement, the real meaning of which 
was that there was in existence in the 
United States of America a traitors’ pact with 
whom a foreign country, and not the United 
States of America, was the first consideration. 
God knows why on earth a large number of 
educated Americans proved traitors to their 
country but that was a fact according to 
Mayor Thomson and his associates who ins¬ 
tructed their countrymen that it was the 
United States of America and not any foreign 
country, that should engage the first considera¬ 
tion of the American citizens. We who were 
in the United States at that time could not, 
at first, understand the real significance of the 
''America First’ movement; for, it seemed 
almost ludicrous to us that there should be a 
necessity for a idovement to teach the people 
of a great D6^ocracy the very first lesson of 
patriotism. But gradually we were enlightep- 
ed with facts.* It was revealed that foreign 
propaganda were carried even in history text¬ 
books used in public schools in many States, 
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that the names of the American national 
heroes, particularly a man like George 
Washington, were profaned in many text 
books, that there were educationists who were 
trying to create admiration for a foreign people 
in the minds of school students in various 
ways. Mayor Thomson understood the situa- 
tion thoroughly and foresaw the grave conse¬ 
quences. He was determined to save his 
country from the hands of the traitors. The 
National Flag Asstoeiation, of which President 
Coolidge was the honorary Chairman, pro¬ 
mised to help him. He fired the opening ghn 
in his hght by having collected several 
hundred copies -of the pro-British books from 
the public libraries under his control and 
burned them in big bon-hres in front of the 
Michigan lake. He suspended William Me 
Andrew, Superintendent of schools of 
Chicago, who was charged with insubordina- 
ition and the fostering of foreign propaganda 
in the public schools of Chic^o. He bittaily 
criticized the school-trustees for ^eii un¬ 
patriotic attitude and made the following 
remarks: 

‘T am of course elated to get the support 
of the National Flag Association, To desecrate 
the names of our national heroes, particularly 
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a man like George Washington who gave to 
us the flag, is to trample our flag, The Asso¬ 
ciation was organized to create reverence for 
the flag. Many other institutions in the 
country are organized for similar purposes. 
For instance the preamble to the constitu¬ 
tion of the American Legion says, For God 
and country, we associate ourselves for the 
following purposes: 

“To uphold and defend the Constitution 
of the United State of America; to maintain 
law and order; to foster and perpetuate a lOO- 
per cent. Americanism; to preserve the memo¬ 
ries and incidents of our association in the 
great war; to inculcate a sense of individual 
obligation to the Community, State and 
Nation; to combat the autocracy of both the' 
classes and the masses, to make right the 
master of might, and so on. 

“It seems to me by that preamble that the 
American Legion is dedicated to the same 

p 

cause -that 1 am now' and always fought for. 
In the near futuro^I shall write a letter to the- 
Commanders bf the Illinois posts asking that 
they assist me with their powerful organiza¬ 
tion in hiingingt the State of the saviour of the 
nation—^Abraham Lincoln—and Illinois to the- 
fore and leadership in the fight to have our 
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children taught in this and future generations 
as we were taught in the patriotic schools that 
prevailed before the heroes of the revolutions 
were struck from the histories and their 
names insulted by anti-American history 
writers. 

“I shall tiy to have the people of America 
mark with scorn the names of Dr. Otto 
Schmidt, Walter J. Ttaymer, Mrs. Helen 
Hefferan and James Mullenback, school 
trustees, who are striving to continue in 
power as William Me Andrew, Superintendent 
of schools. 

“He ordered to take away from the school 
walls the picture of the ‘Spirit of ‘76’, he re¬ 
commended school histories defaming and 
belittling American heroes, prevented carry¬ 
ing out President Coolidge’s proclamation 
urging school children of the nation to contri¬ 
bute their jfennies, nickels and dimes to the 
saving of the famous frigat^ Old Ironsides. 

“He put politics in the schpols by distri¬ 
buting League of N ations ..i^and World Court 
literature among the children; he brazenly 
pleeps at hearings when facts and proofs are 
being presented in documentgiy evidence in¬ 
dicating his disloyalty to -the city’s people 
whose money he has been drawing, and 
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making no attempt to apologize for his poison^ 
ing the minds of Chicago’s 550,000 school 
children.” 

The Me Andrew case was filed in 
November, 1927. The hearing attracted the 
attention of the entire nation. It was made 
clear the prosecution witnesses that there 
had been a conspiracy in America the object 
of which was to trample the American Flag. 
The evidence of Charles Grant Miller, a promi* 
nent member of the Patriots' League, revealed 
particularly the stoiy of battles in Eastern 
cities to rid history text books of foreign 
propaganda. The results of various investi¬ 
gations since 191S of history text books and 
the work to purge the schools of biassed texts 
were also included in Miller’s statements. 

On the heels of the Chicago ruction the 
State-librarians everywhere in the Union were 
appealed to by patriotic societies and citizens 
ito examine the histories used in their schools 
and declare whether th(»ae books were poison¬ 
ing the mind adolescent America. The 
librarians wefq divided in their opinions. In 
the case of some States the skies were declared 
dear, while in*the case of others the views' 
were otherwise. 

The news of the Chicago Bon-fires and 

16 
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succeeding events attracted the attention of 
some prominent Britishers who invited Mayor 
Thompson of Chicago to come to England and 
pass a few days with them as their guest. The 
invitation was not accepted. 

During the McAndrow trial various 
startling facts of a real propagandist con¬ 
spiracy were revealed in and outside the court. 
The patriotic Americans were shocked to learn 
that many of their fellow citizens who in the 
name of God took the oath of allegiance to their 
motherland and promised to uphold and 
defend its Constitution, were secretly engaged 
in activities highly prejudicial to American 
interests and honour. Their activities were re¬ 
garded as crimes against God and Nation as 
they were un-Christian and un-American* 
They constituted one of the most serious 
problems in Uie United States. 

In the light of these facts we ask the reader 
to understand again the real position, of those 
American writers who are vilifying India. 

¥ 

K. 

American intellectuality piainty belongs, 
to Protestantism. But to-day the Protestant 
Church of America is facing a very serious test 
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as a large number of people are losing their 
respect for it. The statistical facts of the 
decline of Protestantism may be described 
briefly, with figures compiled by various 
Church organizations which authorized in¬ 
quiries into the deplorable state of religion in 
the United States. The report of the Conti¬ 
nuation Church Committee of the Inter- 
Church Conference, made public in May, 
1927, showed an alarming decrease in Church 
membership at tlic rate of 500,000 a year; in 
thirteen communions with a total enrolment of 
15,160, 170, the losses aggregated 268,965. The 
loss of the Congregationalisls was estimated 
at about 30,000 a year, while approximately 
22,000 annually deserted the Episcopalians 
among whom a disastrous schism was being 
generated by the rapid growth of a vigorous 
and pro-Catholic faction. Even the Metho¬ 
dist Episcopal Church, the best organized and 
the most vigorously evangelical and proselyt¬ 
ing of the Protestant denominations, gained 
but 13,719 new members in 1926, while only a 
few years ago* the averse increase was twelve 
times that number. The Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, reported a net gain of 4,199, al- 
ithough it laboured in an almost ideal field of 
ignorance, bigotry and supersition, wherein 
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.the weeds of a, militant FuDdamentalism 
attain their rankest growth.* 

There are about 29,000,000 Protestants in 
the United States of America, but they do not 
present a solidarity in the Protestant Church 
to-day. They are divided, according to their 
religious beliefs, into two conflicting groups,— 
the Fundamentalists and the Modernists, 
“The Fundamentalist insists that according to 
prophesy the world must become worse and 
w'orse until it shall be wiped out in a great 
cataclysm, and the considerable number of 
Fundamentalists who are known as premillen- 
nialists teach that the great change will 
take place at the sudden return of Jesus who 
will then rule the world. The modernist 
believes that the world is continually getting 
better as a result of the application of the 
teachings of Jesus, and that in a perfectly 
normal and natural fashion Jesus will eventu¬ 
ally dominate the world, not by his appe^- 
ance at any particular time, but by his 
personal influence over th^'hearts and lives of 

men.”t 

a p 

* It ProtMiantina Dediningf Tlia^Foniin 1928), 

p. 188. 

•t Tbo Wqtta’a Work, pp, 416417, F«b., 1928. 
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The Modernist is interested in securing 
what is likely to better the condition of society 
or promote world-peace but the Fundamenta. 
list is not; for, the latter cannot stand in 
favour of anything that seems to do away with 
the prediction that the world will continually 
get worse and worse until the last great 
cataclysm shall arrive. 

The Fundamentalist is a conservative and 
the Modernist is a liberal. The former is a 
defeatist while the latter is a progressivisl; so 
there are feuds and quarrels—a sort of civil 
war—in the Protestant Church of the United 
States to-dav. The condition of American Pro- 
testantism is described by an American critic 
thus: 

“Not since the great revivals of the early 
part of the nineteenth century, which left a 
trail of neuroticism that still afflicts the Middle 
West and is in large part to blame for the 
extreme jumpiness and sensitivity of that vast 
area, has Protestantism in America been so 
vociferous and bo ^eedy for power. The land 
resounds to the^vengeful clamour of the Funda¬ 
mentalist Torquemadas as they put legislatures 
on the rack and seek to substitute superstition' 
for truth, and the placating cries of Modernist 
coonpromiaers who strive hopelessly to 
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reconcile the irreconcilahle and bridge the 
gap between the hoary myths of Scripture 
and the findings of modern science. But noise 
does not necessarily imply progress, and we 
have it on the sublime authority of Jesus Christ 
that a house divided against itself can not 
stand. The condition of the Protestant Church 
in the United States to-day is analogous to 
that of the charging soldier who, though 
mortally wounded, staggers onward in the 
direction of the enemy, carried forward by the 
momentum of his rush; he redoubles his 
screams, and for one fleeting moment, oblivi¬ 
ous of his pain, labours under the delusion that 
he is mightier than ever. But his end is 
inevitable. So with Protestantism. It has 
received a moral hurt, and the uproar is its 
^death agony; it is sustained solely by the 
momentum of two hundred years of domina¬ 
tion. 

“The signs and portents of decay,” the 
critic continues, “are visible on every hand.; 
they may be discerned in fretful clownieh- 
ness of the clergy and frantic political 
meddlings of the denominations, in the 
poverty-stricken state of even the most import¬ 
ant churches, and above all, they glow with 
an unwholesome lustre amid the murk* of the 
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fierce and indecent hatreds that babble up* 
ward from the seething caldron of Fundamenta¬ 
list-Modernist controversy-. The great masses 
of the people can no longer find a solutiion of 
their multitudinous social and economic piol>- 
lems in absurd and discredited dogma ex¬ 
pounded by a priesthood which has sunk to an 
unbelievably low level of mediocrity. Intelli¬ 
gent men everywhere grow weary of the 
platitudinous droolings of an uneducated and 
uncultured ministry; they are not satisfied 
with the pious exhortation to ‘love your Lord 
and Redeemer’ as a blanket answer to all 
questions. Moreover, the fearful dreariness 
and drabness of the Protestant services are 
offensive to the eye and ear and the eternal 
bickerings of the sects are a stench in the 
nostril of civilization. No one, of course, can 
foretell even the approximate date upon which 
Protestantism will finally crumble and 
collapse, but if the present rate of decline con¬ 
tinues, the end of the twentieth century will 
probably find it abandoned and shrivelling in 
the flames engendered Jjy its own rancors.”* 
The same critic is of opinion that through¬ 
out the UniteiF States the Protestant clergy- 
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man has abandoned all pretense at dignity and 
has embarked upon an appaling orgy of 
mountebankery. “Our spiritual leader," he 
says, “writes for the newspaper syndicates, 
sells verses from the Bible, and answers all 
manner of questions for a fat percentage of the 
gross receipts. He reports murder trials for the 
sensational journals. He persistently de¬ 
nounces and opposes any form of amusement 
in which the average man may hope to find 
pleasure. He employs a press agent and is 
more concerned with the glory of the front page 
than with the glory of the Lord. He quarrels 
with his trustees, and the newspapers frequent¬ 
ly record fist fight and indecent bickerings in 
the temples of God. He transforms his 
Church info an emotional shamble or infiicts 
go-getting, jazzy services upon his suffering 
parishioners, so that it is impossible, upon 
entering a Protestant Church, for one to tell 
whether he is going to witness a vaudevile- 
performance, an orgiastic revival meeting, 
01 rites of unspeakable gloominess. But one 
may be certain that ^e will aeldom see a 
beautiful, dignified service in worship of the 
Almighty.” « 

The decline of Protestontism, it is said, has 

been due to various factors such as Funda- 
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mentalist-Modernist controversy, the graduaF 
abatement of rural protestantism and tbs' 
consequent loss in power and prestige of the 
country parson, the intolerant interference of 
the denominations in the orderly processes of 
Government, as exemplified in the activities of 
such religious bodies as the Anti-Saloon League 
and the Methodist Board of Temperance, 
Prohibition and Public Morals, the ‘buffoonry’ 
of the Protestant priest-hood, and the bleakness 
and depress!veness of the Protestant services. 
But the most important factor in the decline 
bf Protestantism is the warfare between 
the Fundamentalist and the Modernist. The 
infallibility of the Bible, the Virgin Birth of 
Jesus, the miracles, and the other basic dog¬ 
mas of Christianity are the points over which 
the battle rages in the church assemblies; but 
in politics the Fundamentalists have made it 
a special point to fight Darwinism. Laws have 
been passed against the teaching of Evolution 
even as a scientific theory in Mississippi and 
Tennesses; and in xTexas, Florida, and Cali¬ 
fornia it is barred by a jitrict interpretation of 
existing statutes, or by arbitrary rulings of the 
State school authorities. The Fundamenta¬ 
lists of other States are also trying to 
push prohibitory laws through the legislatures 
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and the World Christian Fundamentals Asso¬ 
ciation is detenniiied, as was manifest from 
its announcements, to drive the idea of 
■evolution out of the bounds of the world at 
an expense of $24,000,000 and with the sup¬ 
port of many colleges and such Fundamentalist 
organizations as the Christian Ciusaders of 
Florida, the Defenders of Kansas, and the 
Fundamentalist League of Pennsylvania. 

The quarrel between the Fundamentalists 
and the Modernists has taken such a turn that 
many serious students of Protestantism in the 
United States are of opinion that there is no 
middle ground upon which the two groups can 
foregather and “compose their differences in 
mutual love and wisdom—fabled attriljutes of 
the Christian—and it is quite likely that the 
fratricidal strife will continue until they have 
simply shot each other to pieces.” Finally, 
Protestantism In America, we are told, will be 
encroached upon by the Church of Rome 
which will once more become dominant 
throughout the world, “and In consequence 
intolerant and persecutory; for as is simply, 
proved by the history of his religion, when- 
'Over a Christian acquires supreme authority, 
his mind naturally turns to torture and 
•oppression. So in time history will repeat 
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itself, and future generations will see another 
Reformation with all its bloody conflicts in the 
name of Jesus, though perhaps without the 
spectacular feature of a Luther flinging ink¬ 
pots at devils.” 

Due to the general unsatisfactory condi¬ 
tion ,of the Christian Church, both Protestant 
and Catholic, of America, many people are 
loosing their religious faith and turning 
atheists. On the other band, a large number 
of people who are never susceptible to any 
higher ideal of religion, are being converted 
into some sort of mysterious faith by 
mischievous persons. Before we proceed 
further let the reader be acquainted with the 
real position of those people who are thus 
converted, in the words of Aldous Huxley, the 
English critic, who says: 

“A great many men and women—let us 
frankly admit it, in spite of all our humani¬ 
tarian and democratic prejudices—do not 
want to be cultured, are not interested in the 
higher life. For these people existence on the 
lower, animal* Jevel is perfectly satisfactory. 
Given food, drink, the company of their 
fellows, sexual enjoyment, and plenty of noisy 
distractions from without, they are happy. 
They enjoy bodily, but hate mental exercise. 
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They cannot bear to be alone, or to think*. 
Contemporary urban life, with its jazz bands, 
its negroid dancing, its movies, theaters, foot¬ 
ball matches, newspaper and the like, is tor 
them ideal. They can live out their lives 
without once being solitary, without once 
making a serious mental effort (for the work 
which most of these people do is mainly 
mechanical and requires little or no thought), 
without once being out of sight or sound of 
some ready-made distraction. The notion 
that one can derive pleasure from arduous in¬ 
tellectual occupations is to such people merely 
absurd. More leisure and more prosperity 
mean for them more dancing, more parties, 
more movies, more distractions in general. 
Most of the inhabitants of ancient Rome be¬ 
longed to this type; so probably do most of the 
inhabitants of modem New York and 
London.’* 

■ 

These are the people who form the majo¬ 
rity of the urban population of .the West and 
it is not difficult to understand why the high 
ideals and morals Qf Christianity cannot 
aippeal to them. They need a religion, 
if they need it at all, wbich will pro¬ 
vide them with that sort of enjoyment 
which pleases their senses most. So there 
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have grown up in the United States of 
America notorious cults to give religion to 
these people. The leaders of such culls—the 
modern saviours—^preach their doctrines in the 
name of God or Jesus Christ before the public 
but their inner practices which are diligently 
kept concealed behind the dazzling curtain of 
the pulpit, are very mysterious. Some of those 
practices, when revealed, are found to be 
extremely shocking and revolting to all sense 
of decency, purity and godliness. It may seem 
to be a wonder to the people of India that the 
notorious religious cults can thrive in a com¬ 
munity from which well-wishers of India 
appear to direct their wild rhapsodies against 
Indian culture and religion. But they do 
thrive and grow prosperous and powerful in 
the United States, 

It is not possible to give an account of the 
various cult-practices that have been revealed 
Irom time to time in the United States law 
courts. Only some outstanding facts in con¬ 
nection with a notoiiouB cult in Michigan, the 
House of DaVid, are given below. 

The House of Daviil, of which ‘King Be^* 
was the seU-st^ed sovereign with his wife 
‘Queen Mary’, had several secret orgies. Two 
of ^e outstanding ones were the Group. 
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Marriage and the Purification Ceremoiiy. 
The group marriage was a riie which validat¬ 
ed the marriage of a group of women with a 
group of men within the cult. Thus a member 
of the House of David had a number of 
consorts and this was very pleasing, in the 
majority of instances, to him or to her. That 
is to say, King Ben, the ‘Seventh Messenger’ 
and saviour of the present generation, sancti¬ 
fied prostitution for the members (Of the House 
of David. This together with various types 
of Baechanalianism and Saturnalianism at¬ 
tracted a large number of modstns with whom 
‘sexual enjoyment and plenty of noisy dis¬ 
tractions’ were the main interests of life, and 
the membership of the House of David 
swelled. 

But what about King Ben the leader of 
the cult?^ Did he also take part in the group 
marriage? O, no, he could not degrade 
himself by taking part in the same revels 
with his disciples. His position was higher 
and, therefore, he reserved the Purification 
rite for himself alone. But ^T^hat was the 
^rification rite ? Weil, it was like this; 

King Ben taught the yooyig women whO' 
came to him to be members of the cult that 
they were impure and, therefore, could not bd 
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admitted into the cult at once. As the cult 
consisted only of those who were immortal 
and as immortality was impossible without 
purity, the first thing that was indispensably 
necessary for them was to be pure. Asked 
how they could be pure. King Ben told them 
that he was the only blessed being on earth, 
who had been authorized by God to transmit 
a part of his immortality to women by the 
performance of the Purification ceremony. 
The actual ceremony was performed within a 
mysterious room where the preceptor was 
alone. Later on, it was revealed in the court 
during the trial of King Ben that he had 
devised the Purification Ceremony for the- 
gratification of his indomitable carnal appe¬ 
tite. 

A short story of the life of King Ben, 
which may be interesting to the reader, is 
given here: 

More. than thirty years ago Benjamin 
Purnell, a former Kentucky mountaineer 
youth, robust giant, ‘six’ feet in height and 
weighing 210 lbs, founded the House of David 
at Benton Harbour, Micliigan. , 

He was a picturesque, forceful leader who 
wore his beard long, his hair long and forced 
his followers to don the simplest garb. 
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“King Ben”- arrived at the Michigan town 
with a handful of followers of a Detriot cult- 
leader who had been tried and found guilty 
of Berious charges. 

In the first winter the members of the cult, 
men and women who wore their hair long, used 
no cosmetics, wore long homespun frocks, 
^suffered terrible hardships. 

Then Benjamin sent out missionaries, 
most of them to Australia where they recruit¬ 
ed many followers of the John Wroe cult to 
the new House of David. 

Workers also went throughout the United 
States, Canada and other Christian countries 
of the .world. 

Entry into the colony of the House of 
David meant that the converts turned over all 
their worldy possessions to “King Ben” and 
his "Qu^en” Mary Purnell. 

And the missionaries wrought well. For 
•diamonds and gold poured into the coffers of 
the self-styled 'King.* 

In a few years the colony waxed powerful 
—that is its ruler became* powerful. For the 
^lony, in fact, was a one-man organization, 
''King Ben* or 'Queen Mary* holding title to ^ 
Its possessions. 

Mon land had been acquired until the reed 
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estate in Berrien County was assessed at 
$375,000 in addition to “High Island” a refuge 
in Lake Michigan to which colony exiles, ,the 
trials of “King Ben” revealed, were sent for 
yiolating rules of the king. 

But within a few years after the founding, 
stories began to leak out of orgies in the King's 
home of wholesale marriages of girls to men. 

As early as 1908 damage suits were 
instituted, and State and Federal investigation 
threatened. But so powerful was the ‘King’ 
that for almost twenty years he evaded all 
prosecution. 

More than six years ago, however, the 
collapse began. King Ben fearful of prosecu¬ 
tion, disappeared. The State of Michigan 
began proceeding destined to break down the 
rule of the ‘King.' 

Scores of women and girls from all over 
the country, who had deserted the colony, 
were found, who told stories of the duplicity 
of the ‘immortal.’ They told how, as young 
girls, they had been t^en into the house of 
Shiloh and told they were gaining immortality, 
by serving the ‘seventh messenger.’ 

‘King Ben’ finally was found and forced 
into court. The once hale, robust ‘Kina’ was 
carried in on a stretcher, a mere shadow of 
bis once comm{mdmg Qgure. 

Tuberculosis and age had reduced the 
•once v^e gia^ to a skeleton of 110 pounds, 
white ma scraggy of t^bd beard, yht 
Slashing the 4ts^y o1,4iai)a»nd8 .^)d clotbca 

of fine Woibh .be. wore, 
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while all but the‘most chosen few of his sect 
wore plain and more often ragged attire. 

One after another, a score or more of girls 
and young women, many of whom had desert¬ 
ed the colony, told of his orgies. 

The decision of the court stripped 'King 
Ben’ of all the rich holdings of .the religious 
settlement he founded and ordered his banish¬ 
ment from the ‘throne* that had often brought 
him trouble with the authorities on charges 
that he practised immorality under the guise 
of religion. 

After a few days of his banishment from 
the colony ‘King Ben* expelled a wheezy last 
breath and silently passed in spite of his 
teachings that he had committed no sin and 
therefore death could not touch him. Several 
criminal warrants were pending against the 
cult-leader when he died. Members of his 
cult waited confidently for him to rise from 
the dead, as he had prophesied. 

When hope was abandoned, the body was 
enbalmed in such a manner that it might be 
preserved permanently. 

Purnell was sixty-six when he died. -He 
had converted 144,000 men and women into 
his cult. 

■ Purnell’s J7,000,000 religious' colbny was 
built on the faith thaii his followers were im¬ 
mortal and would never die. He was the 
headed "Seventh Measen^r.** ' Six self- 
styled messengers had precedi^ King Ben, and 
he taught that he was the'list and would 
carry out the.’prophesjK 
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THE HOUSE OF GOLD 

Charles E. Smith was the leader of 
another cult in Michigan, the House of Cod. 
He had signed confessions to several offences 
against State and Federal laws in connection 
with his cult but would not enter a formal 
plea of being guilty. Smith was brought from 
his cell and asked if he were going to force 
a public trial or would he plead guilty and 
shield the women members of his cult from 
admissions of rites denounced by fuhlic 
opinion ? 

Smith replied: “God has revealed that 
He wants a court trial and the members of 
the church put on the witness stand. I will 
plead not guilty.” 

Asked if he had not admitted his guilt m 
a signed confession, Smith did not reply. 

“Have you no manhood in you?” the 
Police Chief urged, but Smith remained silent. 

Everywhere there is over-whelming 
evidence in support of the fact that the spirit 
of Christianity has dwindled under modern 
epnditions. The gospel of the Brotherhood of 
Man and Fatherhood of Ood has been super¬ 
seded by selfiehness, blind prejudice, hatred, 
desire for supremacy ai^ lower appetite. The 
downfcdl of man’s religious prmciples and 
ideals has beey responsible for the m^ority 
.of the tragedies of we modem age.^ 
the tragedy in modern oiVilisatlbn 

■Indeed! 
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the good CQtO ccoitrol the evil then we eHall have the 
hasia of an endormg civiliaation.’' 


B)tGBop JX, F. AlTDlBSOZr 


We have seen in the foregoing pages some 
of the most disgraceful and lamentable facts 
of modern civilization. We have seen how 
under the spell of modernism a large number 
ot young men and women are being ruined, 
!the family is getting defunct, the popular 
government is put on ^the ordeal, the law is 
defied, the tide of crime is rising, the gospel 
of the Brotherhood of Man and Fatherhood of 
God is neglected or decried and how selfish¬ 
ness, arrogance, blind prejudice are reigning 
supreme in the field of intemiational relation- 
lehips. We have also 'seen^ *' how yariouB 
whims, crazes aud fads, ^h, as fiappeiy, 
trial. or companionate marriiiili^, eugenic 
motherhood, e^. etc., afb iip under 

modein condiliana. all thm are only 
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part of the picture. Even a pretension of a 
complete picture is impossible without refer¬ 
ence to some of those mal-adjustments, ills and 
wrongs which are connected with the indus¬ 
trial and commercial aspects of modern 
civilization. 

There is no doubt that the present 
material prosperity of mankind owes a great 
deal to modem industrialism. But it is also 
a fact that modem civilization is responsible 
■for many of the miseries and afflictions of the 
world to-day. It is not too much to say that 
human civilization is being crushed under the 
industrial and commercial modernism. “We 
have created a vast machine,” says J. H. 
Holmes, “which proves to be a Frankenstein 
that is devouring us. This monster has 
bound us to the wheel of labour, deceived us 
with the lure of wealth, degraded us to the 
base uses of materialism and levelled to the 


ground oiir standards of moral and spiritual 
idealism,” It is no longer possible for us to 
remain indiffefent tp the bald facta that are 
before our eyes,' We can not shut our eyes 
against the present economic crisis with its 
paraphernalia' of failures, sufferings, anxie- 
tlM, disease and deaths. “One half'of the 


world, is Btarvlx^ to obiafn the goods the other 
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half is starving to dispose of and we see no 
way of bringing them together. The intelli¬ 
gence of the race has failed before the 
problems the race has raised. The machinery 
we have invented produces results we did not 
foresee and can not avoid. The industrial 
organization that has developed carries us 
along we know not whither, we know not 
why. We have more money, more food, more 
things and more power than at any time in 
history. We are poorer, hungrier, more help¬ 
less and more confused than ever before.”* 

So helpless we are before the tragedy of 
the present crisis that there are cries every¬ 
where for redress and relief., "Is there 
anywhere in the world,” asks the editor of the 
Sheboygan (Wisconsin, U.S.A.),. “a man com¬ 
petent to offer a solution, a man big enough, 
liberal enWgh and humanized enough to 
serve as a teacher and a leader for a world 
that is threatened with collapse ?” 

The real leader in this most critical aitaa^ 
]tion is still wanting. We hav^ had precepts 
from various quarters; but a veal remedy- has 


• H^moa an addfw Ijy B* M,. PmJdent of 
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not yet been found. “If the experiments in 
America,” says Lord Willingdon, “is proving 
anything, it is lhat the trouble is due to 
innumerable causes which must be examined 
and dealt with separately and that the mass 
of human transactions and interactions which 
go to make up the web of economic activity 
are extremely hard to guide or drive into 
artificially created prosperity.”* America’s 
desperate struggle to set things right has not 
yet been a success; the normal conditions have 
not yet returned, nor there is any sign that 
they will return within a short time. It is 
now proved that this economic malady is too 
chronic and deep-rooted to be cured by 
ordinary men claiming to be specialists and 
experts. Indeed the old type of specialists 
with hackneyed precepts is not wanted in this 
most tragic situation. A man without a 
changed outlook can not probably deal with 
the present situation. The doctor who will 
give a real medicine to the world to-day must 
be more than a superficial observer and ready 
to understand the* disease properly and go to 


* apeecb the oonfmiioe of tli* Asscicwted 

dwnbm of OonuiMrc# od Jantwy ISU*. 
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its very origin in the face of all contradic¬ 
tions. It is clearly seen to-day that the root- 
causes of the present economic disaster is not 
purely economic. Conferences that were re¬ 
cently held in various important centres of 
the world to And .out a way of bringing back 
normal conditions failed to produce the desir¬ 
ed result because they were confined to 
purely economic considerations and there was 
no genuine attempts to penetrate deep into 
the matter to find out the real cause of the 
present economic disaster. No conservative 
or one-sided consideration can solve a complex 
problem of the present. The law of social 
welfare demands that there should be proper 
adjustments between different activities, 
social, economic, political, religious etc., and 
.that there should not be too much or too little- 
stress laid on any one kind of activity to the 
detriment of any other. If too much pressure 
be brought to bear upon a particular limb-of 
the social organism, it may suddenly collapse 
due to sheer exhaustion spelling ruin to the 
entire social system. The 'economic limb, of 
the society has terribly suffered urulcr modern 
indNistriahsm and commercials^. It hte been 
forced .to work beyond its ..normal -strength 
and without coDSidcm^oh .of its relative im^ 
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portance to other parts of the social structure 
and to the society as a whole. Mammon, the 
god of wealth, has been worshipped more than 
its legitimate share and at his altar human 
ideals and virtues have been sacrificed. 
Ideals of democracy, the brotherhood of man, 
the family, the health and welfare of tho 
workers and the moral of the youth, the law, 
order and peace of society have been out¬ 
weighed by the desire for material wealth. As 
a result the society has been richer in material 
prosperity but the cost of this material 
progress has been much heavier than at any 
time in the history of human civilization. 
There are many in the world to-day who 
seriously ask if this enormously heavy cost 
has actually been compensated by increased 
prosperity. Although we have no faith in the- 
virtue of asceticism, we can not but admit 
ithat the feverish, activities of >the modem 
societies for the production and distribution of 
wealth in the past hundred years created the- 
gmvest problems in modem civilization, 
which' ate now*prysl^lli:^ into the complex of 
the present economic iroffedy. • 

Although ttie present crisis has proved to 
be most resultant of industrial 

and •^:^6iily a psus^g' 
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issue. The permanent evils which are 
ingrained in the modern industrial structure 
of.. the society are manifest in strikes, lockouts, 
unemployment and various other expressions 
of unrest and warfare together with industrial 
accidents, exploitation of the labour-power of 
women and children or human waste, in¬ 
equality of incomes, etc., etc., and all these 
have created problems the solutions of which 
may lead to a grave alteration of the structure 
of modern industrial society some day. The 
economic waste of industrial warfare is not 
such as may be neglected. The loss to em¬ 
ployees on account of strikes that occurred in 
the United States between 1881 and 1900 
inclusive, was estimated at $257,863,478, 
while the loss to the workers because of 
lockouts in the same period was $48,819,745, 
a total of $306,683,223. The average loss in<- 
-curred by each of the more than 6,000,000 
persons on strike in about llSjOOO estaMish- 
ments was $42, while 504,307 workers who 
were locked out lost an average of $67. 
Tinancial assistance^ fufnisl^e'd by laboat 
'organizations to the strikers and the locked- 
tmt was estimated at $1^28,254. These 
estimates are probably low, and do not include 
ftmouffts furnished outside '^nitpathisers.' 
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During the twenty years employers incurred 
a loss of $122,731,121 from the strikes 
and $19,927,983 from lock-outs, a total of 
$142,659,104 or an average of $1,119 for each 
establishment involved. 

According to data collected by officials of 
several departments of the Federal Govern¬ 
ment in 1921. wage-earners throughout the 
United States were incurring losses at the rate 
of $4,000,000,000 a year as a result of strikes, 
lock-outs and deliberate absenteeism from 
,their tasks. There were more than 20,000 
strikes and lock-outs in the United States 
between 1916 and 1921 inclusive, and these 
certainly cost employers and employees an 
enormous sum. 

Recent statistics show that approximate¬ 
ly 80,000 deaths, an average of ^i2 per day, 
result from accidents of various kinds every 
year in the United States alone. In 1919, ac¬ 
cording to data prepared by the National 
Safety Council, more than 22,000 persons were 
killed and over 500,000 injured as a result of 
accidents in *^m6ncan industries. ‘Tf com¬ 
plete information were av^able it woidd 
probably show* that the accident rate for the 
whole of : the United States> is approorimately 
56,000 a month, or about 2,000 a day. 
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Appalling as are the losses in war, they do not 
equal the sacrifices in industry of which the 
world takes little or no account.”* 

The question of great inequalities in the 
distribution of income in industrial societies 
can not be overlooked. It is apparent from 
the Federal income tax returns in America 
that not only is there a wide difference 
in the amount of income received by the 
various classes but that a very large amount 
of the total income is received by a rela¬ 
tively small number of persons in the 
upper tax classes. Under the present in¬ 
dustrial order many people in America 
are left without a comfortable living and 
there is a considerable number of people 
who ate in actual poverty. Modern industri¬ 
alism has> enriched only a few people 
enormously at the expense of the majority of 
the population. Almost all the manifesta¬ 
tions of industrial unrest and warfare might 
be traced io the unequal distribution of 
incomes alone. , 

Mention might be rmade of many Otiier 
evils that are associated with the modem 

' e 

* 0. 8. WUIdtu, Aa IntiodoetiMl to StadF tt Lthaiit 

VtiMnoM, p. 181 . 
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industrial order. In short industrial madem- 
is7n has been responsible for a number of 
major tragedies in different avenues of social 
life, which are more manifest in countries 
where industrialism superseded other activi- 
ties. To be precise, the problems which we 
have suggested in the foregoing pages might 
be regarded as the problems of modern indus- 
irialism, or better, industrial modernism 
alone. As the United States of America is a 
typical modem country, her tragedies might 
be said to represent the tragedies of modernism 
or modern civilization. At least a counter¬ 
part of those problems might be found in every 
modern country of the world. 

Verily the American incidents show that 
one of the most advanced nations of the world 
manages its affairs in the midst of horrible 
conditions of vice, corruption and crimes. 
Therefore it is clear that no country of 
the West, particularly the United States of 
America, can pull it skirts aside and 'snub’ a 
country of the East for its unsatisfactory social 
condition. * *. 

So the people of t£e Orient should. not he 
haUudnated.b^unfmr critioisms of the foreign 

If lhe..,in;tjdioati<sts cd ifae 
,^<at. thn, e^atenoe of 
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social ills and wrongs in India had made her 
unfit for self-government, wo could tell them 
direct that their countries were aot the abodes 
of the angels. If progress or civilization means 
peace, order, safety, rationality and a general 
advance of human qualities, it is a mystery 
how many of those countries which condemn 
others, could properly be called civilized. We 
have given facts suJficient to convince the 
reader that one of the most ‘highly civilized’ 
countries of the world could be condemned 


more mercilessly as unfit for being called 
civilized or for self-government than a Miss 
Mayo or a Miss Kendall could possibly decry 
the Pigmies or the West Australian savages. 
Surely our social conditions are not satis¬ 
factory. But that is no reason why we should 
admit thajt the condemnation of India by the. 
proud propagandists of the West on fictitious 


sodological grounds is sound. The validity of 
many of the so-called uplifting sociological 
ideals of the West are being tried on the ordeal 
and the collapse of a number ,of them may be 
expected as there is already a^ strong opposi¬ 
tion to them from saner people, WesteTU 
ideals be confined to Western ooniaunitieB. 
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fare or reform, if they please. Bat we should 
guard ourselves against those men and women 
from the West who may come to condemn ua 
and our country on account of our incredulity 
in experimental liaisons or in the secret orgies,, 
such as ‘group marriage’ or ‘purification 
ceremonies’ of their notorious cults. 


II 

In spite of all the tragic facts that we have 
narrated in the preceding pages it must be 
admitted that modernism is not a curse. This 
might be shown with reference to facts of 
modern achievements particularly those of the 
American people. Modernism has made the 
United States of America great within a cen^ 
tury after the War of Independence. She has 
risen from the bottomless perdition of misery 
■to the high pinnacle of prosperity. She has 
made wonderfully rapid progress and she is 
still progressing. It is true that her ‘costs’ of 
progress have been heavy; but it is also a fact 
that her achievements* are greater than her 
costs. Had not her put^sress been chectind to>. 
a large extent heavy costs over whi^ she 
eoi^d not have pn^jer control for some 
or dtWv ^ wbtdd have groater stfU 
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:bould have advanced far more the cause of 
human progress and civilization. 

To-da; the .United States of America is the 
richest country in the world. How miserable 
-she was just in the beginning of her national 
independence is clear from the following lines 
of a foreigner who visited the country at that 
time: 

“Since the peace everything is changed; 
the reign of solitude is only interrupted by 
groups of idle men standing with folded arms 
at the corners of the streets; houses falling to 
ruin; miserable shops which present nothing 
but a few coarse stuffs, or baskets of apples 
and other articles of little value; grass grow¬ 
ing in the public square in front of the court 
of justice; rags stuffed in the windows, or hung 
upon hideous women and lean, unquiet 
ichildren.” 

There is a world of difference between the 
.United States of 1890 and the United States of 
the twentieth century. Great progress w;as 
made in the intervening period. The economic 
development of the United States has no 
parallel There may be difference of opinion 
8fi to the real meaning of .‘genqral .'prioress/ 
but. there can, not be any ^ " 

ioi America’s great 


tq^ine reaui^ 

development^ 
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Every student of economic history will admit 
that America’s economic progress has ex¬ 
pressed itself wonderfully in the reduction, of 
waste places to habitation, in the spread of 
farms, in the growlh of population, in the 
extention of roads, in the improvement of 
streams, in the building of rail roads and in 
the expansion of manufactures, that it has 
expressed itself in an unparalleled growth 
of wealth, in the multiplication of wants and 
‘in the discovery of countless methods for their 
satisfaction. To cite a few concrete examples, 
the use of primary horse-power in manu¬ 
facturing industries in the United States 
increased from 2,346,000 in 1869 to 29,422,000 
in 1919. Deposits, in saving banks and the 
number <of depositors increased respectively 
from 149,278,000 and 38,000 in 1860 to 
7,897,301,000 and 13,340,000 respectively in 
1923, The assets of Building and Loan 
Association increased from $528,853,000 in 1803 
to $3,342,531,000 in 1922. On the last day of 
December, 1922, the total amount of life in¬ 
surance in amounted to more than 50 
billion dollars and this did not include in¬ 
surance by fratwiaal onleis. On December 31, 
MOO, the amount of inBsrance in force was 
iibbu3t;^glMi bUbema Uful a beU. To>daj 

16 
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the per capita wealth in the United States is 
about three thousand dollarsin 1850 it was 
a little over three hundred dollars only. To¬ 
day the total amount of wealth in that country; 
is more than 321 billion dollars; in 1850 it was 
a little over 7 billions only. It is not necessary 
to multiply facts of America's economic 
development in a chapter like this. 

That industrial and commercial modern¬ 
ism is not all materialism has been proved by 
the United States of America. This country 
has developed a sense of spirituality which 
is without a parallel in the world. Every year 
the American rich give away large sums of 
money for the benefit of mankind. They con¬ 
tributed approximately two hundred million 
dollars in the single year 1925. The advance¬ 
ment of education and the promotion of chari¬ 
table enterprises were the main objects of bene¬ 
factions, but the contributions covered a wide 
range, including the welfare of youth, the 
building of tenement and the encouragement 
pf aviation. The Xeagke of Nations received 
$2,000,000 for a Ubrary; Ejance received 
$1,600,000 for the restoratioD of • national 
nlontunents; the University College iof Loiuloct 
received; $690,000 lor edteioatii^ 4 i. work; the 

Soyal ^Free Bosplt^ of Lc^pnv 
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a dental clinic; St. Andrews University of 
England $500,000, and the Hebrew University 
of iTerusalem $100,000. While it is true that 
American capitalists seek to amass large for¬ 
tunes, there is a wider tendency in America 
to-day to devote the money to human welfare 
than anywhere else in the world. 

There is John D. Bockefeller, the American 
capitalist, who has given away more than any 
one has ever given in the history of the world. 
Even as early as 1912, before the War made 
new demands on his generosity, the oil¬ 
man had passed out $12,000,000 for educa¬ 
tion, $40,000,000 for medical research, and 
$30,000,000 for miscellaneous philanthropy. Up 
to this time all his contributions have amounted 
to about seven hundred million dollars! 

Altogether, in recent years, the big 
American donations alone have amounted to 
more than $1,500,000,000. Andrew Carnegie 
gave $359,000,000, of this; James B. Duke, 
$41,000,000; Hilton S. Hershey, $60,000,000, 
Mr. Eaatmai), the 'Catoera manufacturer, 
$68,000,000; J^P. Morgan, $50,000,000; H. G. 
itiok, $55,000,000 Captain J. B. De Lam^, 
$10,000,000; C. Ganveree* fSO.OOO.OpO. 

V There ate altib Aiaericah wothen. iika Mrs 


Buseel Sa^ ^id /jj^ufard: l^rri^fi, 
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who are giviDg away their great fortunes, left 
to them by their husbands, to worthy pur¬ 
poses for the good of mankind. Among 
the rich women who have earned their own, 
the record of Lotta Crabtree, one of the world’s 
most popular actresses, is most admirable. She 
has left $4,000,000 to charity, $2,000,000 of it 
for victims of the World War. Mention may 
also be made in this connection of Miss Ellen 
Browning Scripps, millionairess journalist, 
who gave most of her fortune during her life 
time. She died very recently in California. Even 
women who were once notorious thieves and 
all-around crooks and swindlers are getting 
inspired with the spirit of philanthropy. The 
late Sophie Lyons, notorious queen of the 
under-world, gave to charities while alive 
and left $150,000 for a home for the children 
of prison inmates. 

There is no doubt that modem industria¬ 
lism has made very large gifts possible. This 
wonderful tendency to generosity is a sure sign 
of America’s spiritnal advance.. It is a great 
rectifier of the evils oif the present industrisd 
dfder. It benefits mimkindl It 'protects 


indhsirialiffin largely froth beifig 

Qehuine nuxf^ ik' at the root 

of farther progtete cah tie loiiiid in 
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less young men and women in America to-day^ 
who were extremely conscious of the dignity of 
their position as citizens of their great country. 

Their spirit is not only shown in scientific 
research and other intellectual pursuits but 
also in astounding deeds of heroism. Charles 
A. Lindberg showed the world that he could 
easily jump over the Atlantic Ocean with his 
little air-machine, a feat which was never per¬ 
formed by any man before. Heavy-weight 
world-championship has almost become a 
monopoly to the American youth to-day. 
Many American girls are also worthy sisters of 
their great brothers, not only in intellectual 
attainments and works but also in valour and 
heroism. Gertrude Ederle, a girl of only 18, 
established the best world-record in channel 
swimming in 1926. Five men had ewom the 
English Channel before Gertrude Ederle Swam 
it. But no women had accomplished the feat 
mid she beat by more than three hours the best 
record establiehed by any man. 

She began to s^taa the Channel. She kept 
on hour after* jiour. T^ien came the best proof 

•I 

of her courage, and the greatest strain upon 
it She couldi see the white dialk cliSs of 

1 h ■* 

England, tmd she thought she was almcmt 
there.. But then the tide became stronger 
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against her, the wind blew hard, and the 
waves, every one of them, added its weight to 
the distance she had to swim, and its weight 
to what she had to overcome. 

“I swam and swam,” she said while des¬ 
cribing her swim later, “yet the shore got no 
nearer. I realized tide and the Channel were 
against me. I watched, the cliffs stayed in 
the same place, and I stayed in the same place. 
It was discouraging, and so i said to myself; 

“All right, 1 won't look at those white 
chalk cliffs of England any more. 1 shall 
keep my eyes off of them, swim straight and 
keep on swimming, until 1 land on that shore 
or sink.” 

That is the American spirit. That spirit 
made America great. That is the spirit that 
rotdres things right, that surmounts all diffi¬ 
culties and wine battles. 

The eighteen years old American girl 
did not surrender to the waves and the wind. 
She did not sink either. She persisted on and 
finally landed on the* ^ore of England 
breaking all previoua records in Channel 
swimming I 

The saihe determination^ on the part 
of American business-men made the United 
States the richest country within less than a 
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century and a quarter. This is the best world* 
record in ‘get*rich-quick.' Similar spirit is 
also manifest in many other fields of social 
activity. That is why the United States of 
America is great in spite of heavy ‘costs’ 
involved in the iratjediet narrated in this 
volume and has every chance of being greater 
in the future. For real progress modernism 
must be divested of what leads to tragedies 
and disasters. Beal modernism cannot be 
divorced from moral and spiritual values. 

Ill 

Our point of view of social or national 
life is definitely changing. Our past pessimis¬ 
tic attitude towards the earth and its affairs 
is being replaced by a strong belief in the 
reality of this life and progressive betterment 
of the social entity and by a determination to 
work out a bright mundane future. No 
longer do we place reliance upon fatalism. 
We have come to realise that our present posi¬ 
tion in the world wa^ due to our past actions 
whatever they, might {^ave been and not to 
(the diabolical decree of an evil deity con¬ 
demning us and our destiny. We have come 
to learn that our future, bright or dark, solely 
depends upon ourselves, that we are creatoars 
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Of ourselves and shapers of our destiny. This 
jtransitional period in the political and cul¬ 
tural history of India is full of significance. 
It shows that we are moving and moving 
with the rest of the world at a significant 
speed. It shows that we are far from being 
a static people in the true sense of the term. 

But our changing views of social or 
illational life and our struggles for forward 
march do not necessarily imply that we are 
on the sure way to progress. Progress 
is a very difficult thing for a people to 
realize on earth. A slight mistake in the 
proper point of view of things or in the direc¬ 
tion and control of the present situation may 
spoil the game beyond all hopes of recovery 
for a long time to come. And it is a common 
thing for a people to make mistakes in 
the pursuit of the game of progress. Due to 
various iptemal and international forces the 
whole situation of every people with some 
degree of civilization has become so much 
complicated &at it is extremely difflouit to 
Vormulate a scheme, for a particular people, 
Ifkat is sure to lead to further progress: and 
ithe presentation of a scheme <if welfare and 
progress without' soientific views is to make 
indiflpensBble mistakes. Humem progress Is 
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not without its laws. When left to itself 
human society will evolve and this undirect¬ 
ed social evolution may make some temporary 
progress possible, as had often been the case 
in the past. But progress to be real and con- 
Mnuous must be due to some other force than 
undirected and unconscious social evolution. 
It must be backed by a definite conscioua 
programme based on sound informations. 
The laws of human progress are distinct from 
.the physical laws. Physical laws are almost 
.constant eveiywhere but due to the ever- 
changing conditions of human society and 
also cultural and various other differences 
between different social groups, the law of 
welfare and prepress cannot be the same for 
all peoples at the same time or for a particular 
people for all times. Each people is to find 
Out for itself the necessary informations for 
the basis of a maxim of its social progress. On 
account of the changes that have been taking 
place in our ideas and ideals of social or 
nationed welfare we ean no longer shut our 
eyes to the chairs of the progressive world and 
formulate a precept for the welfare of our 
people solely •based upon inferences from 
d(miMtic events past and present. No longer 
-do we believe in the development of only one 
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Ride of our social life. We do no longer wish 
jto be so many idealists, though we do not 
•decry idealism. We have been really con¬ 
vinced that the development of the social, 
political and economic sides of our national 
life is as important, if not more, as the deve¬ 
lopment of our spiritual side. Our belief in 
caste-aristocracy is dwindling. We do not 
neglect any more ' questions of ignorance, 
illiteracy and insanitation. We do no longer 
appreciate child marriage. In a word, we 
have been thinking of preserving the best of 
uur own culture and at the same time follow¬ 
ing in the footsteps of the best social thinkers 
of the West. Many of us think that a com¬ 
bination of the best of the two cultures, Indian 
and Occidental, will best serve our national wel¬ 
fare and lead to the highest expression of our 
men and women as members of Indian society. 
This is theT new view-point in our conception 
of welfare and progress and in fact this has 
been the basis of all oiu: movements, soidal^ 
political and economic, for more, than the last 
twenty-five years. . 

^ The.futility of relying solely upon bur 
43wn ouitural* history for a safe basis of our 
w^fare and progress in.itihe dompe^tive world 
ito'day should be to ns- alL It sltould 
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modify ourselves considerably. No more 
should we think and feel metaphysically or 
theologically nor reason deductively or abso¬ 
lutely in social affairs. We should learn 
to be rationalistic. We should learn to be 
realistic. Our methodology should be mostly 
inductive. 

The change in our beliefs and ideals must 
be att^ded with opening our eyes signi¬ 
ficantly to the dynamic world if we are to 
frame a real scheme of progress for our 
people. It is not the .question of blindly 
imitating the West, for mere blind imitation 
may make our conditions worse. A consider¬ 
able portion of our culture is of positive value 
to us as it has come to us as a result of 
conscious schemes of social welfare iu the past 
and blind imitation of the West may react on 
it and destroy it altogether. It is for an in¬ 
ductive study of the Western civilization in 
all its aspects in order to arrive at sound 
conclusions relating tq the principles that are 
to be bases of our schemes, that we should , try 
to' be acquainted with facta and phenomena 

of. the Occidental communities, understand 

""" ■ 

xelaiionehip*between facts, thdir reactions 
bh one another cind on social groups, their far 
iahchiog bonsequence^ - and the problenui 
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which they create for modern civilization to 
solve. We must study the West critically, 
if we are to learn a lesson of progress 
from her and be benefited by it. We should 
be devoted students of Western progress 
and culture with a critical bent of mind. 
Every thing is not right in the West. There 
are merits and demerits everywhere and n,o 
Western country is an exception to this rule. 
There are great achievements as well as 
serious drawbacks in the most progressive 
countries and though we should be more 
conscious of the former and have them always 
before our eyes, we should not forget that the 
latter are also facts and are of positive signi¬ 
ficance to us for guidance. We should try to 
understand the great industrial development 

t 

of the West as best as we can but at the same 
time we should not be unmindful of its heavy 
costs in different directions. We should see, 
on the one hand, men and women contribut¬ 
ing millions and millions to worthy philan¬ 
thropies but we should not neglect to notice, 
on the other hapd, men*^ and women 
taking aways others’ porperties with all ^rta 
brutality* conceivable. Oncihe one side we 
should see virtuous women wovltleg sincerelj; 
for the uplift of their communities but we 
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should not leave unnoticed, on the other side, 
women with bobbed hair and skrits drawn 
over knee-joints, with painted cheeks and lips 
aggravating the ugliness and horrors of their 
voluptuous looks, walking slowly up and 
down the streets in the evening to be met by 
their partners of the other sex. On the one 
hand we should find out religious respect and 
adoration for the sanctity of the married life 
but we should not fail to notice, on the other 
hand, the most flagrant contempt for conjugal 
union and the alarmingly increasing number 
of divorces in the community. There are, on 
the one hand, really devoted wives and hus¬ 
bands who live together happily and har¬ 
moniously in weal and woe, and on the other 
hand, there are husbands and wives who 
quarrel and fight each other whenever they 
meet together, who are believers in com¬ 
panionate marriages or who glorify them¬ 
selves at the number of connubial unions they 
have passed through in their lives. There are 
dignified widqws ^ho sincerely consecrate 
their lives for the well-being of their people 
but there are also ignoble and insincere 
widows who violate all traditional standards of 
eev w fti morality on the pretext of eugenic 
experimentations I There are energetic young 
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men and women who work hard in colleges,, 
offices or workshops for bright future but 
there are also aimless young men and women 
who are votaries of every indecent pleasure, 
who earn their living by holding up people, 
banks or stores and robbing them of their 
valuables or by bootlegging, gambling and 
other under-world activities, who resort to 
shooting and killing at the slightest provoca¬ 
tion and wilfully try to set at defiance, by 
every means in their power, all regulations 
that seem to them to be hindrances to their 
vicious and criminal activities. There are 
manly spoorts and games deserving high 
esteem but there are also vulgar 'button- 
shining dances’ in dance-halls, shameless 
hugging and kissing in bathing beaches or 
behind screens of bushes in summer parks at 
all convenient hours, in running or parked 
automobiles, in massage-parlours, saloons, 
road-houses or other places according to 
caprice of the thrill-bunters and pleasure- 
seekers. There are strict government measures, 
for the prevention of the drinking of alchohol 
asid traffic in women (WMte Slave trade). on 
the one hand and there are, Oii^^e..ojt|t^f hand, 
nation-wide secret oi^anizationfi tor'the manur 
lactuie-and sale of . ilUoit Wrded'ahd fortha 
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supply of poor girls to the sensuftlists. There are 
honest attempts on the part of the legislature 
to remedy social, political and economic mal¬ 
adjustments through suitable measures and 
there are, on the other hand, wilful mis¬ 
carriages of justice in the trial courts most 
frequently. There are chief executives who 
honestly try their utmost to do good to their 
States but there are also corrupt executives 
who embezzle public funds without regard 
for the dignity of their positions in the least 
or who reset to receiving bribes for the 
freedom of the worst criminal or for such 
other things as they are legally and morally 
bound to abstain from. There are scientists 
who care for nothing but truth but there are 
also Fundamentalists who decry science for the 
sake of their religious beliefs. There are 
noble Christians who stand for huma¬ 
nity but there are also notorious cult-leaders 
who degrade men and women in connection 
with their secret orgies. There arehumanista 
and there are lynchers. There are Lincolns 
and there are ^utherners. There are Llnd- 
bergs and there are Hickmans. These are 
facts which should not be neglected by us. 

Thus everything not all right in the 
West and we must be careful not to add tn 
the ills and yftfmgff we have idready in our 
society by fresh foreign Imports. 

Balancing ledger of Uncle Sam we- 
must adnut fhat ms assets are laiger 
than his UabUiiiea. Hie otvilization is great. 
]E[e has aeoomplished a gntat deal and he ig 
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probably going- to accompliBh more in the 
fature;' But his. ‘costs* of progress have been 
heavy. A larga<part of these costs were un¬ 
foreseen and therefore unavoidable. Uh le. 
Sam has been traversing a new track/whichi 
wae never trodden in the, past; He could not 
get light from past Immnn ^experience in his 
Tone jouiney but had to guide himself un¬ 
aided as best as he could; Considering his 
unprecedented positioh in the perilous regions 
of ihCute indixstris^m we should ^mpathize 
"1/ him whcnx he is confronted with pitfalls, 
lat we should do is to mark those pitfalls 
carefully for our own protection and guidance, 
•^^edier we believe in the ideals of ‘get^rich- 
■quick’ ot hot, we must get our country indus¬ 
trialized to a considerable extent for our very 
(existence and IJncle Sam will give us lessons 
from;'both the credit and debit sides of his 
ledger. 

' But our studies of -Westana societies will 
lead 'US nowhere unless and .until tve can 
energize.. our national oharaoter and strive 
persistenky ■ for the, goal. Ottt, gMd is a 
developinent - of' the as 

mutual sides" oi our aiMatfti«i.'llfe, a'high 
presstcm of our people .the 

^social. poliMcal .and ecpnb^ic nky of ^th«r 








